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OBJECTS & PLAN OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


PART II. 


i) 
0 


Fourru.—To determine the extent of condensation and deposi- 
tion of vapour during the night. The investigation and solution 
of this problem, we apprehend, will throw great light upon the 
causes of our endemic diseases, and satisfactorily explain the ap- 
parently curious anomaly that vegetation should suffer from 
drought when we had ten inches of water in the atmosphere du- 
ring the last- July. 

Prien various observations and facts, which we need not here 
recapitulate, it has been established that the poisonous miasma 
technically termed malaria, and the reputed cause of fever, is a 
pronans of vegetable, and probably of animal putrefaction. It 

as also been observed, that a certain degree of heat and moisture, 
is as necessary for the putrefactive fermentation as for others. 
And every baker, brewer and distiller, well knows, that he can- 
not ferment his bread, his malt nor his molasses, without this de- 
gree of heat,—and if raised too high the fermentation becomes 
too rapid and decomposition ensues. From 60° to 80° is the 
most favourable for the useful fermentations; above these degrees 
other changes are effected and the materials putrefy. Whatever 
processes are made subservient to art by due regulation and res- 
traint, occur also in nature, where unrestrained they run to, dele- 
terious excess, and jeopardize human existence. Putrefaction is 
observed to be rapid in proportion as the heat is elevated, with- 
in certain limits, for at 212° it totally ceases. In proportion to the 
rapidity of the putrefactive fermentation, is the abundance of its 
products and the fatality of its effects. Wherever excessive 
heat and moisture are found in combination with much vegetable 
matter, there is malaria in proportion, as exhihited by its effects 
upon the human system. ‘The separate existence of either ingre- 
dient of this deadly compound, or the combination of any two of 
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them is quite harmless,—it is the triple combination alone which 
is chargeable with “misprision of treason” against human life. If 
malaria is the product of the putrefactive fermentation as the 
facts seem to imply, it is undoubtedly in a gaseous form; and as 
most gases have a repulsive action towards each other, and a 
strong affinity for water, it must probably escapes in combination 
with the vapour produced, and elevated by the heat of the fermen- 
ting compound. A combination of malaria with vapour, would 
induce me to suppose that it may be governed by some of its laws. 
And if this inference should prove to be true, and fully demonstra- 
ted, we shall have advanced one great step in our researches, and 
bless the name of Dalton, who first taught us the value of inves- 


tigating the phenomena and indications of the dew-point. On the. 


supposition of the combination of malaria and moisture, and its 
government by the laws which regulate the elevation, distribution 
and descent of vapour, we can explain many of its phenomena in 
relation to the origin of disease. How far these explanations are 
admissible, as sciatere proof of the combination, and govern- 
ment, we leave to the judgment of our readers. We write what 
we think, and bind no one’s faith to our speculations. We are 
deeply interested in the solution of the mighty questions—What 
is malariaf—and what are its laws?!—and if our paper produces 
no other effect than a passing tribute of a good intention, we will 
be contented. 

According to the laws of vapour, the malaria arises in combi- 
nation with it, and soon reaches the higher strata of the atmos- 
phere; and hence it is not injurious, because it is too high above 
us, and persons do visit the country with safety, notwithstanding 
the excessive heat of the day, for in proportion to the intensity of 
the heat, so rapid is its upward motion, diffusion and consequent 
dilution. If it should happen to rain, the liability to fever is ob- 
served to be much increased, as many unfortunate cases have 
unhappily demonstrated, because the miasm or malaria still hold- 
ing its combination with moisture, descends with the rain and 
comes in direct contact with the individual. If excessive exer- 
cise is indulged in, and the perspiration is so copious as to wet the 
clothes, the same melancholy effects are the frequent results, be- 
cause, while passing the vicinity of the decomposing mass, the 
malaria with the moisture is precipitated upon the colder clothing, 
and soon becomes concentrated. It is to be remembered, that 
while in the country we are in an atmosphere of air, vapour and 
malaria, and any cause which will condense the vapour, will also 
concentrate the malaria. The cold produced from the rapid 
evaporation of wet linen or cotton clothing, is sufficient to con- 
dense the vapour of the atmosphere, for we have shewn that any 
temperature below 72° will produce this effect. Hence the dan- 
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ger of violent exercise and excessive and long continued perspi- 
ration. It is hardly necessary to inform an enlightened reader, 
that rain is the vapour which is evaporated from the earth by the 
heat of the sun during the day,and continuing its upward course, 
until, by currents of air or other causes, it reaches a newer and 
colder medium, is then suddenly condensed by the abstraction of 
its latent heat, and falls again in the form of drops. It. is evident 
that it has encountered a degree of cold far below its dew-point, 
or it would not have been condensed, nor would it have descended. 
Jt occasionally occurs in our summers that the condensed vapour, 
or in other words, the rain is re-dissolved in its descent, for the air 
still being so warm and unsaturated, is enabled to dissolve a 
greater portion; hence those great preparations for rain which 
we occasionally see, and which end in nothing. Also, what takes 
place on a grand scale in the high regions of our atmosphere, oc- 
curs also in a less degree near, and in contact with the earth, and 
gives rise to what we term fog and dew, which only differ from 
rain by being condensed at a higher degree, but still below the 
dew-point, and are ultimately deposited upon the surface of the 
earth in very minute drops. Fogs occur when the temperature 
of the air is equal toor a little below the dew-point, and this par- 
tial condensation impairs the transparency of vapour, and increa- 
ses its specific gravity. It is then slowly deposited upon all bo- 
dies near to or upon the earth, and careless observers have called 
its deposition dew, which is a mistake; for dew is deposited from 
quite a different cause,and does not necessitate the pre-existence 
of a fog. It is nevertheless true, that dew is precipitated vapour 
from changes of temperature; but as it depends upon other cau- 
ses than the temperature of the atmosphere, the explanation of its 
phenomena will be more appropriately treated of, when we come 
to speak of the anomalies of the past July in relation to the suffer- 
ings of the crops by drought, when it is affirmed that we had a 
moist atmosphere equal to ten inches of water. 

It is universally conceded, that the condensation and deposition 
of fog and mist, which is only a lesser fog, is dependant upon 
changes of the temperature of the atmosphere, and is hence more 
likely to exist in the evenings, nights and mornings, than in the 
middle of the day: because these are the periods when ee of 
temperature are most likely to occur. The method of calcula- 
ting the extent of fog, is founded upon the difference of tempera- 
ture of the dew-point, during the day, and the actual temperature 
of the air during the night, for the quantity condensed must be 
proportional to the difference between them. For example, let 
the dew-point of the day be 60° and the temperature of the night 
be 50°, the expansive or elastic force of 60° is 524, the elastic 
force of 50° is 375,and 149, the difference is the measure of conden- 
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sation, 524—375=— 149. In July we had no fog nor mist, because 
the temperature of the air was each night above 72° and no con- 
densation could take place. It is manifest, from the above formu- 
la, that we have a measure of condensation of vapour derived 
from one of the properties of the dew-point, compared with the 
actual temperature of the night, which shows the necessity of hav- 
ing one of the thermometrical observations taken at mid-night. 
W hat has been said of the temperature of the day is equally ap- 
plicable to the night; and the calculation for the sake of unifor- 
mity may be founded upon the mean temperature of the night or 
the extreme cold of the night as indicated by the self-registering 
thermometer. We are now prepared to return to our specula- 
tions relative to the laws of malaria, and to attempt an explanation 
of the well known fact, that exposures to the cool night air, are far 
more dangerous than exposures to the hot sun of the day. It 
probably depends upon the following circumstances which are 
predicated upon one of the laws of vapour. The malaria of the 
day gradually arises with the vapour in consequence of its lesser 
specific gravity, being 7 to 10 compared with air, and soon 
reaches an altitude far above the height of aman. This process 
continues uninterruptedly during the heat of the day, and the ma- 
laria with the vapour is diffused and dissipated in an extensive 
region, and of course much diluted. “When the evening shades 
prevail” and the temperature of the atmosphere is reduced, 
which reduction, from the premises, must commence from above, 
the vapour in the higher strata is first condensed and slowly des- 
cends, and subsequently the lower strata, until in the course of 
the night many hundred feet, in altitude, of vapour, is precipitated 
upon the earth, bringing with it the malaria which the whole diffu- 
sed mass held in combination. If the combination be as has been 
supposed by many others as well as ourselves, and is governed 
by this peculiar law of the condensation of vapour, we see how 
the nights become more obnoxious to health than the day, in con- 
sequence of the greater density of the vapour at night than dur- 
ing the day, for what was extended through an immense region 
above, now becomes concentrated upon the earth, and at a small 
height above its surface, surrounding and in contact with the hu- 
man body and entering into its interior by the lungs during respi- 
ration, and with a degree of concentration proportional to the 
quantity of vapour condensed. 

However plausible the above hypothesis may appear to be at 
first sight, it is nevertheless, in its present form, liable to one strong 
objection, viz. an inability to account for all the phenomena which 
occur; but, a slight modification of the premises will happily 
obviate this defect. If it was strictly true, that the descent of 
vapour brought with it, the malaria, no situation on the leeward 
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side of a malaria region would be exempt from its nocturnal rav- 

ages; in fact, no circumscribed place like Charleston, or any of 
the sea-islands on our coast, would be free from fever. -The fact 

is, however, quite different, as these places are perfectly healthy. 

If the descent of vapour is accompanied by a descent of malaria, 

the malaria generated by the rivers, fields and swamps, at the 

south-west of Charleston, would be brought by the prevailing 

wind, and at night would be precipitated upon the city,—the ma- 

laria of the Santee rivers would be precipitated upon the inhabi- 

tants of South Island, which is only three miles from the nearest 
rice-field and directly at the north-east of them,—even vessels 
sailing along our coast would likewise be endangered by its des- 
cent upon their crews while at sea; all of which calamities the 

experience of years has completely falsified. ‘These facts would 

imply, that malaria may be decomposed, or at least decompoun- 
ded in the cold upper regions, and cannot descend with the same 

deleterious properties, in the same manner as a frost is known to 
produce a similar effect when it arises. ‘Taking the numerous 
facts as they appear to us, and admitting the decomposing agency 
of cold, for we can only judge of unknown things by what we do 
know, we are still able to reconcile the phenomena to our theory 
and divest it of its objections. In the first place, the generation 
of malaria’by the putrefactive fermentation of vegetable matter 
is undeniable,—the combination of it with vapour, and its subse- 
quent elevation is plainly deducible from the known properties 
of vapour,—the production of malaria during the night as well as 
the day, is beyond a doubt. If the regular ascent of vapour dur- 
ing the night, is prevented by the repeated condensations from a 
low temperature at these hours, it follows that the malaria cannot 
reach the upper strata, but remains near the earth entangled with 
the precipitated vapours. Its concentration arises from repeated 
accumulations,—for as it continues to be generated, and is confi- 
ned to the lower strata, its intensity must increase in proportion 
to time, temperature, and the quantity of decomposing matter, 
which is consistent with observed facts. We have adverted to and 
dwelt upon these circumstances, in order to show what benefits, 
to our actual knowledge, are likely to arise from an accurate and 
extended series of observations on the dew-point. We do not 
positively assert that malaria is combined with moisture and gov- 
erned by the same laws;—this is a point for future observations, 
and is one of its greatest objects for future demonstration, but we 
do maintain the probability of the combination and government 
by the same laws, and nothing is better calculated to confirm or 
to confute these opinions, than the mode of observations which 
we have attempted to describe and illustrate;—we, therefore, take 
occasion to recommend them to the due consideration of an en- 
lightened community. 
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’ The principles regulating the condensation of vapour, as devel- 
oped and established by the preceding problem, enables us to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the great drought of the past July, without 
incurring the charge of inconsistency. Had we not asserted the 
presence of ten inches of water in the atmosphere, the major part 
of our readers, on plain principles of common sense, would have 
been satisfied to attribute the sufferings of the crops to the dry- 
ness of the earth, in consequence of the long absence of rain. 
Such is really the true cause, and the water in the atmosphere in 
the state of vapour as it was during the drought, did not and actu- 
ally could not aflord any assistance to the plants. Vapour is 
transparent, and consequently invisible, and possesses so strong an 
affinity for its combining caloric, that there are few substances of 
the same or higher temperature which are capable of effecting 
the separation. Plants have not this power, except so far as is 
connected with their power of regulating, or more properly, of 
reducing their own temperature. if a plant at the temperature of 
ninety degrees is placed in an inclosed portion of air at the same 
temperature with one thirty-sixth part of vapour, the plant will 
not imbibe one particle of it, because the high temperature of the 
plant cannot condense the vapour, nor can it exert any other 
known property for overcoming successfully the strong affinity 
which exists between the vapour and its caloric, it would hence 
perish in the midst of abundance. On the other hand, if the plant 
had had its temperature previously reduced below 72°, or posses- 
sed a faculty of so reducing it, while in this portion of air the va- 
pour would be condensed and precipitated upon its leaves, be- 
cause the disposition to establish an equilibrium would extract 
the latent caloric, which is the cause of vaporization, and conden- 
sation would ensue. That plants have the property of regula- 
ting their own temperature according to circumstances, is consis- 
tent with what we perceive in animals; and that they possess the 
faculty of reducing their temperature, is not only consistent with 
observation, but explicable on the same principle that animals are 
endowed with it to elevate theirs. The temperature of man is 98°, 
and no reasonable extreme from this can increase or diminish 
this inherent standard. The human body has been exposed to 
an atmosphere cooled to 32° and heated to 212°, yet the inter- 
nal temperature has remained at98°. The animal organization 
has therefore a faculty of generating heat internally and passing 
it away from the surface according to exigencies thus preserving 
a temperature peculiar to itself. That plants have this property 
equally perfect, is not to be supposed, on account of the absence 
of the lungs and skin, which are the organs destined to execute 
this faculty. The analogy between the lungs of animals and the 
leaves of plants, is limited to the decomposition of the constituents 
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of the atmosphere, and the absorption and elimination of opposite 
substances. The lungsof an animal converts a solid into a gas, 
while the leaves of a plant convert the same gas into the same 
solid—the one rejects carbon, the other absorbs it,—to speak in 
precise chemical language, the animal converts oxygen into car- 
bonic acid, while the plant converts carbonic acid into oxygen,— 
in the animal the carbon is excrementitious, while in the plant it is 
alimentary. The artificial conversion of srt into carbonic 
acid, is attended with a great disengagement of heat, as the com- 
mon combustion of wood and other fuel sufficiently demonstrates, 
the same process taking place in the lungs of animals, is no doubt 
attended with the same eflects,—hence the cause of animal heat, 
according to the opinion of Dr. Black. Plants on the other hand, 
decompose carbonic acid, and give out oxygen, a process just the 
reverse of what animals effect,and should be attended with the 
production of cold, czteris paribus, in the ratio of quantitv de- 
composed. That such is the case, observation and experiments 
can only prove. Dr. Wells, in his excellent “Essay on Dew,” 
remarked, that grass plots were frequently covered with dew, 
while gravel walks and garden mould were not. On applying a 
delicate thermometer on one occasion he found the grass to be 
10° colder than the gravel walk, 9° colder than the mould and 
8° colder’ than the atmosphere.—(p. 162.) If the reduction of 
temperature had depended upon radiation alone, the grass, gravel 
walk and garden mould would not have presented so great a dif- 
ference, for the radiating properties of grass, if it depended alone 
upon its green colour, would not have been so superior to the yel- 
low gravel walk and brown mould as the difference of the ther- 
mometer indicated. The radiating properties of the extreme col- 
ours, black and white, are to each other as 21 is to 27, therefore 
the intermediate of green and dirty yellow of the gravel walk, 
could not have been as 42 is to 52, nor the green and dark brown 
of the garden mould have been as 42 is to 53, as Dr. Wells found 
it to be on the supposition that the air was 50° , and that the cool- 
ing was the result of radiation. ‘To what then can we attribute 
this difference of temperature between the inanimate earth and 
living grass, except tothe vital properties of the grass as exerted 
by its leaves? 

To endeavour to establish the truth of this peculiar faculty in- 
herent in plants, and to prove by experiment what our reason had 
suggested, we plunged a thermometer into the interior of a nearly 
ripe fig, attached to its parent tree, and hung up another instrument 
at the side of it equally exposed tothe sun. For a few minutes the 
thermometer in the fig sank to 84 ° , while the other rose to 120° ; 
a third thermometer in the house indicated 90°. We placed the 
same thermometer in another fig which had been detached from 
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the tree the preceding evening and kept in the house: its temper- 
ature was 90°; we placed it in the sun, and in one hour it arose 
to the temperature of the sun heat as indicated by another ther- 
mometer placed side of it. We detached a fresh fig from the tree, 
and plunging a thermometer in it, placed it in the sun,—in one hour 
ithad only arisen 10°. ‘To what can we attribute the result of 
these simple experiments? So long as the first remained attached 
to the tree or lately taken from it, it resisted the impression of 
the sun’s rays, but whea it had been detached some time, it lost 
the faculty of keeping itself cool. The reasoning which explains 
this phenomenon is, that so long as the fruit is attached to the tree 
it is a vital partof it, and is regulated by its laws of vitality; 
when it is detached itis governd by the laws which regulate inan- 
imate matter. A rude approach to our experiment must have oc- 
curred to those who have indulged the pleasure of eating fruit 
from their own trees,—when plucked from the tree they are cool 
and refreshing, but when picked up underneath they are hot and 
withered. ‘This is a specimen of living and dead fruit, and de- 
monstrates our assertion as well as our experiments. We bored 
holes in the trunks of several trees and introduced a thermome- 
ter and found the temperature of each to be 84°. The ther- 
mometer used for the trees had the graduation engraved upon the 
glass stem and was thrust through a cork, which closed the orifice 
of the hole and defended the instrument from the influence of the 
external air. For the figs Pollock’s Rosometer was used, because 
it had a large and long bulb well adapted for such experiments. 
We thrust the thertometer five inches into the garden earth, and 
the same depth into the salt-water mud, and it was observed to 
stand at 184° while the salt-water near by and the water in the 
well seven feet deep were respectively 90° and 72°.’ The 
minimum heat of the night was also 84°. The coincidence of 
the temperature of the fruit trees and earth might suggest the 
idea that the former obtaining their supply of fluid from the latter 
would consequently be of the same temperature. This is not 
impossible, and does not militate against the observation of Dr. 
Wells when he observed the earth on three occasions to be 10 ° 

9° and 7° warmer than the grass, for the blades of grass cor- 
respond to the leaves of trees, and are the refrigerating organs, 
and would necessarily be colder than the trunk, which was di- 
rectly receiving its fluids from the earth, and would carry it un- 
altered in its temperature to the leaves to be there acted upon. 
This, however, is a question for future examination. It receives 
some support from the resistance which trees exert against the 
effects of freezing weather, for if they are drawing fluid from the 
earth which is warmer than the cold air, they must be kept com- 
paratively warmer, and not having occasion for the refrigeration 
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process during the winter, they are deprived of their leaves. 
Our experiments exhibited the temperature of the earth to be 
equal to the minimum temperature of the night; this, however, 
might have been a casual occurrence, and requires further inves- 
tigation to prove its constant occurrence, although it appears to 
be founded in wisdom and indicative of design, in furnishing to 
the leaves a fluid of the lowest possible temperature to commence 
their process of cooling. If we admit the accuracy of our ex- 
periments, that fruit and the trunks of trees have a power of re- 
sisting the extreme heat of the day, as they do not become warm- 
er when the sun approaches the meridian, and if we admit the re- 
sult of Dr. Wells’ experiment, that grass became at night actu- 
ally colder than the air and earth, we must admit a power in plants, 
not only to resist extreme heat, but also to reduce their own tem- 
perature. Whether this power is-derived from a function of the 
leaves, according to the mode we have suggested above, or to ra- 
diation, as Dr. Wells maintains, we do not pretend to determine,— 
the fact is all we wish at present to establish. ‘The wisdom and 
utility of such a faculty is sufficiently apparent, and the Author 
of nature may have designed and established such a law to com- 
pensate for the evils which would necessarily and frequently arise 
to plants, if they were left wholly indebted to transitions. of the 
air’s temperature to produce rain and fog for their support. —Ad- 
mitting the law to be- true, for it is founded upon wisdom, possi- 
bility and observation, we are prepared to distinguish two species 
of what is generally termed dew, as noticed upon bodies near the 
earth, the one descending from above, the other originally formed 
below. One dependant upon changes of the temperature of the 
air, from warm to cool, producing a condensation and depo- 
sition of vapour upon all .bodies indiscriminately;—this is the 
variety to: which allusion was made in the preceding part of 
our paper as connected with the origin of fever. The other 
confined to living plants and dependant upon the peculiar 
property which they possess of reducing their temperature be- 
low the dew-point of the atmosphere, and consequently effecting 
a deposition of dew upon their leaves. ‘To what extent this vari- 
ation of temperature in living plants may reach in our country, 
we are not prepared to say; but according to our limited obser- 
vations, we never noticed it to exceed four os A thermom- 
eter’ was enveloped in a bunch of moderately long crow-foot grass 
and tied to keep it firmly in contact. At 10 o’clock, P. M. it 
was observed to be 4° colder, than what another thermometer 
indicated which was placed by the side of it upon a bench four 
inches high and upon the same level as the bulb of the enveloped 
instrament, and 6° colder than the thermometer in the house. 
Dr. Wells has recorded the difference of temperature between 
32 
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grass and the air as of frequent occurrence, and on one occasion 
he found a difference of 14°. If all circumstances are favoura- 
ble and invariable, the dew-point of the atmosphere would always 
be equal to the minimum temperature of the air at any place, be- 
cause the temperature of the day would saturate the atmosphere 
with vapour, and the coolness of the night would precipitate the 
excess between the maximum and minimum temperatures, and 
the next day’s evaporation would afford a supply for the next 
night’s precipitation, and so on to the end of time. But there are 
so many concurring circumstances to prevent the harmonious 
process of nature, that variations from the rule are more frequent 
than examples of it. : 

A remarkable example of variation from the above general 
rule, occurred in the past July, which, in a great measure, produ- 
ced the injury to the crops. We had a parched surface, a dew- 
point of 72° and a minimum night temperature of 84°; hence 
no dew could be deposited upon the earth, by virtue of a differ- 
ence of temperature between the air and the dew-point, for the 
air was 12° warmer than the dew-point. If the dew-point had 
also been 84° the result to the crops would have been otherwise; 
but this did not occur, because the proportion of water to land in 
our region was too small to furnish a sufficient evaporating sur- 
face, or in other terms—the land could not supply the necessary 
amount by evaporation to raise the dew-point to 84°, the quan- 
tity in the atmosphere therefore did not amount to saturation at 
the minimum temperature, and of course could not be condensed 
by the coolness of the night. If there had been a greater propor- 
tion of water to the windward side of us, or cooler nights, the 
destruction of crops would not have occurred from this cause. 
From this explanation we may learn why insular situations are 
better grazing countries than western continental. If we allow to 
plants the faculfy which we have endeavoured to demonstrate, 
that is, of reducing the temperature of their leaves to adapt them- 
selves to the emergencies which observation proves to be of fre- 
quent occurrence, in July they would have been required to ef- 
fect a reduction of 12° to accomplish their end; but experiment 
shewed that they could only effect a reduction of 4°; hence 
their salutary faculty in this extraordinary concurrence of unfa- 
vourable circurastances was of no avail, and they perished. 

We are not disposed to animadvert upon the excellent and phil- 
osophical “Essay on Dew” by the late Dr. Wells, for he was a na- 
tive of Charleston, and as such merits our sympathy and kindest 
consideration and respect; but, we think, if he had lived in the 


age of “Bridgewater Treatises” with the facts that he had before 
him, he would have devoted to the functions of plants somewhat 
of the zeal which he manifested in the support of Provost’s the- 
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ory of the mutual radiation of heat. We are not disposed to de- 
ny to Provost the merit of having developed an excellent theory, 
but we do deny, that all the facts collected by Dr. Wells, and so 
ably arrayed and commented upon by him, aré strictly and indis- 
putably explicable on the principle of mutual radiation. It is ap- 
plicable to a limited extent, and satisfactorily explains some of the 
phenomena, but when it conflicts with another law of nature 
founded upon a salutary vital property, essential to the fulfilment 
of the original design of the Maker of heaven and earth and of 
all things that dwell therein, we may make our choice between 
them, and attach ourselves to the support of that law which is 
most immediately applicable to the end in view. We object to 
Dr. Wells’ explanation of the superior coldness of grass to other 
bodies, being alone attributable to its superior radiating properties, 
because if it is not a process of vitality, it must be occasioned by 
its colour. Now green is not a better radiator than black or 
brown, nay, not so good, and would not be so wel] adapted to per- 
form this function of plants as either of the other mentioned col- 
ours. Again,if the superior radiating properties of grass depend- 
ed upon its green colour, it would argue a want of wisdom and 
design in the Creator, to have fixed so important a function to 
plants, as its changes of temperature necessarily are, upon so un- 
stable a base as colour, which is known to depend upon light for 
its properties, and which is nightly exposed to obliteration. In 
darkness all things are dark, and the superior radiating powers of 
green are confounded and destroyed; but dark colours are known 
to be better radiators than light—even white, and hence grass as 
well as other dark things should radiate more heat, and conse- 
quently become cooler and collect more dew on dark nights than 
on bright moon-light nights; but Dr. Wells assures us, that this is 
contrary to common observations and to his well devised and most 
accurate experiments,—therefore, we may conclude that some 
other property besides colour must be requisite to accomplish the 
design of nature. 

Dr. Wells’ ideas of the mutual radiation of heat between the 
earth and clouds on cloudy nights, is as objectionable as his view 
of colour. If two bodies of different temperatures, and magni- 
tudes, such as the earth and clouds necessarily are, should mutu- 
ally radiate heat to each other, the heat received by the warm bo- 
dy would be less than its radiant heat, therefore, some retardation 
of the cooling process in the warm body. would occur. Such is 
true and conformable to the theory of Provost; but are clouds, 
from their very nature, capable of radiating heat? We should 
judge that they were not, for they have no free caloric to radiate; 
it is all latent, and any diminution of this by radiation, if it were 
possible, would produce precipitation in the form of rain or dewy 
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mist. 'The disposition of clouds is rather to absorb the radiant heat 


of the earth andresume their transparent and vapourous conditions. 


The phenomenon of thin coverings protecting delicate plants 
from the influence of frosty nights, and the clouds restoring heat 
to the earth as Dr. Wells supposes, may be explicable on the 
principle of reflection, but not mutual radiation, for all bodies 
which do not transmit heat are well adapted to reflect it. A trans- 
parent glass covering on a plant is as effectual a protection as an 
opaque woollen blanket. Now we cannot infer that it is the radi- 
ant heat of the thin glass which prevents the cooling of the earth 
over which it is placed, but it is easy to conceive that the glass be- 
ing unable to transmit the radiant heat of the earth reflects it 
again upon it. Again, what we have observed to be true of 
plants in warm weather, is not to be inferred as equally true in 
cold. If the instinct of a plant enables it to reduce its tempera- 
ture in summer, to condense the vapour of the atmosphere for a 
beneficial purpose, it is not to be concluded that the same instinct 
would prompt it to effect the same reduction in freezing weather 
and accomplish its own destruction. If this were true, all plants 
and trees would be frozen in winter, and as they are not, it is con- 
clusive evidence that they do not reduce their temperature in 
winter in the same manner as they do in summer; indeed, the ab- 
sence of leaves are a suflicient security against the reduction, and 
may be one of the reasons why they are deprived of them in win- 
ter. ‘This matter may be considered irrelevant.to the main object 
of this essay; but as the doctrine of mutual radiation conflicts 
with what we consider a more correct view of the mode by 
which plants are enabled to overcome one of the necessary vicis- 
situdes of climate, we have thought proper to point out spme of 


the objections:to which the work ‘of Dr. Wells, with all its merits, 
is justly obnoxious. 





LINES. 
TO A DEPARTING GUEST. 


Tue friends, that still would keep thee from thy home, 
Yet pray, that, when thou leav’st them, winds may ‘be 
Meek and submissive; and the ocean foam 

Unmoved by tempests; and the obedient sea, 

A docile steed, that needs nor spur to goad, 

Nor curb to keep thee to thy certain road— 

Till thou shalt reach thy-haven, and embrace 

The pillars of thy ancient dwelling place, 

Hear all the well-known voices of thy hills, 

And those that prattle upward from sweet rills, 
Happy once more to look upon thy face. 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Some small matters in “King John.” Chatillon says to 
John— 


“Thus, after greeting, speaks the King of France 
In my behaviour,” &c. 

Dr. Johnson thus comments on the passage:—“The word beha- 
viour seems here to have a signification that I have never found in 
any other authors. The King of France, says the Envoy, thus 
speaks in my behaviour to the majesty of England; that is, the 
King of France speaks in the character which I here assume.” 

May not this be simplified by a reference to Jehnson’s diction- 
ary rather than his note; and in the mesa of the word beha- 
viour, we shall probably find a sufficient justification for the em- 
ployment of the word, literally, as Shakspeare uses it. “Beha- 
viour” is “conduct;” and wheu Chatillon speaks, he means to say, 
in my conduct, manner of action, and general carriage, you see 
the resolution which:has been taken by the King of France: You 
see what he has said,—in short, I represent him. 


“K. J oHN.— What follows, if we diasallow of this? 
CuatiLton.—The proud control of fierce and bloody war.” — 


Johnson has thought it neeessary to say here:—*Opposition 
from Controller;—a reading, which if there be any difficulty in 
the case, brings us no nigher to the solution, since the threat of 
warlike opposition is, perhaps, quite as vague as that of its control. 
The simple signification of control, which means “check”—*pow- 
is more to the purpose. The control or influence of “fierce 
and bloody war,” seems plain and natural enough without a note.. 


soarmrsey - — 


“Erior.—He hath a trick.of Coeur de Lion’‘s face.”’ 


This is spoken of Faulconbridge, the Bastard. The phrase is { 
plain old English, and by a “trick of face,” is meant, a peculiarity 
of expression—a certain family likeness. But Stevens is not sat- 7 
isfied that it should be so; and helps the matter by an obscure ref- 
erence to art—*“The ‘trick or tricking, is the same as the tracin 
of a drawing, meaning that peculiarity of face which may be suf 
ficiently shown by the slightest outline.” This was all unneces- 
sary, and Elinor had no reierence to any trick but the family trick, 
as the rest of the passage shows: 

“He hath a trick of Coeur de Lion’s face, 

The accent of his tongue affecteth him; 

Do you not read some tokens of my son 

In the large composition of this man?’ - 
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“Bastarp.—Madam, an’ if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, Sir Robert his like him,” &c. 


Johnson writes thus:—“Sir Robert his for Sir Robert's, is agree- 
able to the practice of that time when the ’s added to the nomi- 
native was believed, I think erroneously, to be a contraction of 
his.” Adopt this notion of Johnson, and the passage must read 
thus, with some variation, but little improvement: 


“Madam, an’ if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, Sir Robert’s like kim,”’ &c. 


This not only makes the line defective but absolutely meaning- 
less.—-I propose to meddle only with the punctuation of the pas- 
sage as it exists,in the hope to make it more readable. Suppose 
we write it thus: | : 

“Madam, an’ if my brother had my shape, 
And I had his, Sir Robert his, tike him,” &c. 


That is to say: “If I had the present shape of my brother, and 
he, my brother, were in possession of 4 shape, and the shape of 
Sir Robert was like that of my brother, like him now, &c. 


“And, to his shape, (my fathers,) were heir to-all this land;— 
Would I might never stir from off this place, 
I’d give it every foot to have this face,— 

(Here, I have no doubt, he touched his own.) 
I would not be Sir Nob in any case.” 


Let us suppose the actor truly personating the spirited charac- 
ter of Faulconbridge; and all this passage, which is written en- 


tirely for action, becomes not only intelligible enough, but really 
forcible. 


“‘My picked man of countries.” 


Mr. Holt, an occasional commentator, adds to this line a brief 
note:—“My picked man of countries’, is,” says he, “my travelled 
fop.” 1 should rather say it meant “my select traveller,’—trav- 
ellers were fewer in those days than now, and it was only a “pick- 
ed,”—a select man,—a man of substance—who could go abroad 
for the mere purpose of seeing foreign-countries. There is noth- 
ing in the passage which could, by the most religious straining of 
the sense, be made to convey the sarcasm which Mr. Holt would 
infer from it. | 

-“Gurney.—Good leave, good Philip! 
Bastarp.—Philip!—sparrow!—James, 
There’s toys abroad.” 

Hawkins explains these exclamations, which are merely con- 
temptuous or splenetic, thus:—“The Bastard means—‘ Philip! 
Do you take me for a sparrow?’” He rather means, “You might 
as well call me sparrow,as Philip, now. There’s toys abroad, 
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James. Wonders have taken place, but you shall hear more in 
good season.” His mind is filled with his own recent elevation, 
and he rebukes the simple familiarity of an old servant of his mo- 
ther, who fails to acknowledge it in his address. 


“Some sins do bear their privilege on earth.” 


Johnson would make this mean—*“There are sins, that, what- 
ever be determined of them above, are not much censured on 
earth.” This is a simple statement of a truth, which, however it 
may tell against the existing morality of mankind, is yet very far 
from being the meaning of Shakspeare. He means to say, not 
that these sins go uncensured upon earth,—for the sin in the pres- 
ent case was absolutely at that moment under censure of all around 
him,—but that some sins carry within them a something which 
redeems them. The germs of future good are in them; and 
though vices in themselves, they are yet privileged in the fruits 
which follow them. This is almost expressed in the conclusion 
of the Bastard’s speech, where he says:— _ 

“Come, lady, I will shew thee to my kin; 
And they shall say, when Richard we begot; 

If thou had’st said him nay, it had been sin;— 
Who says it was, he lies; I say, ’twas not!” 


er elsewhere, with a touch of Jesuit morality, coun- 
sels:—“To do a great good, do a little wrong.” — 


“K. Puitir.—Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 
To cull the plots of best advantages.” 


“That is,” says the erudite, Mr. Henley, “to mark such stations 
as might most overawe the town.” Isit not rather “to cull from 
their counsel, such plots as shall afford us the greatest advantages.” 
Whether these be in-choosing stations to. overawe the town, or 
planning assaults for taking it, or the thousand other suggestions 
which our “chiefest men of discipline,” may bring before us in 
council for the attainment of our purposes. | 

The citizens make a long talk from the town to the kings of 
France and England, to persuade them from assaulting it.— 
“Here’s a stay!” says the Bastard, commencing a rhapsodical and 
sarcastic speech, after his usual manner, with which we have noth- 
ing to do. His first words, however, those quoted,—*Here’s a 
stay,” call for the following note from Malone: 

“Stay, I apprehend, here signifies a supporter of a cause.” If 
we regard it in the sense of stop, let or hindrance, which was in 
those days its common signification, I apprehend, we. shall be 
nearer the truth than Mr. Malone. The whole speech of the 
Bastard goes to ridicule the sort of interruption or stay, which is 
given to the assault by such a “large mouth,”— 


“That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas, 
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Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, | 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs,” &c. 
“Our ears are cudgel’d,—not a word of his, 
But buffets better than a fist of France: 
Zounds! I was never so bethumped with words, 
Since,”’ &c. 


“K, Puitr.—So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 
A whole armado of convicted sail, 
Is scatter’d,’”’ &c. 

Malone says, in-explanation, that “to convict and convince, were 
in our author's time synonymous.” But what connection this ex- 
planation, if for such it be intended, can have with the difficulty, 
I am at aloss to see... Convicted here, simply means, the condition 
of the criminal before doom or sentence. The vessels are scat- 
tered by the storm,—that is known,—the inference is, that they 
are destined for destruction; and hence they are spoken of as con- 
victed in the language of the criminal courts, where, | have no 
doubt, Shakspeare was a frequent visitor. 

Constance, after the loss of her son, in captivity to John, prays 
that her “tongue were in the thunder’s mouth,” that she might 
“with a passion. shake the world,’— __ 

“And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble yoice, 
Which scorns a modern invocation.” 

Stevens says “modern is trite, ordinary, common.” So it is, and 
so is the feeble voice of a lady an ordinary and common sound. [| 
should think that, 

'“A mother’s invocation,” ~ 
Should be the reading; for all the sorrows of Constance, from the 
moment of Arthur’s captivity, are given to the fate of her son, for 
when with a too just presentiment, she apprehends the worst, 
when in the clutchesiof his uncle, all the pathos of the beautiful 
scene in which this passage occurs, arises from her urgent appre- 
hensions for his fate. | 

Enough of John for the present. Iam aot satisfied with the 
fidelity of a character, like the Bastard, to a weak, capricious and 
heartless tyrant, such as he knows John to be. ‘His promise to 
follow and serve him in Heaven, and his resolution to live only to 
revenge him,— ' 

“I do but stay behind 

To do the office for thee of revenge; 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to Heaven, 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still,” &c. 
Shows a degree of servile attachment, which I am not prepared 
to recognize as congenial to a character proud, petulant, and high- 
ly honorable, such as Falconbridge is drawn throughout. But 
more hereafter. Dramarticus. 
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CLOUDS THAT SPAN THE AZURE SKY. 


Couns that span the azure sky, 
Whither,—whither do ye fly? 
Wreathed now in piles of snow, 
On your stately course ye go; 
Or scattered wide across the heaven, 
By the fierce winds widely driven,— 
On ye pass, athwart the sun, 
Casting shadow dark and dun. 
Hid within your swelling breast, 
Does the mighty thunder rest, 
Crouching there to wait his spring, 
Or mid your masses quivering. 
Ye are the freighted ships of air, 
The mild and blessed rain ye bear, 
From your deep fountains is its birth, 
Dropping to the gaping earth. 
The treasure-houses, from whose store 
Universal riches pour.— 
Waves, with deeper, fresher stain 
In your path, the swelling grain; 
The shrunken streams, so lately dry, 
Renew once more their melody: 
Gemmed by your drops the jewelled trees, 
Bend again to the newborn breeze. 
Thus in your gentler, milder mood, 
Ye fill the earth with various good. 
But when your sable robes ye wear, 
And heavily rest on the groaning air, 
Ye bear the beaming light away, 
And clog the course of the dying day; 
Then dart your ministers of wrath, 
Upon their wild and dazzling path, 
In fearful light one moment wave, 
Then your dark vault becomes their grave. 
And slowly following on their course, 
Comes the deep thunder’s tardy force; 
A silence rests on Nature’s face, 
The winds have sought their resting place. 
Your task is done,—dull vapours fly, 
And purer beams the glorious sky, 
While from the west a varied light, 
Hangs o’er your masses in their flight, 
Wraps each huge cloud so dark and drear, 
With hues the bright winged seraphs bear, 
Till trembling with a clearer light, 
Steps forth the harbinger of night. 
33 
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DROGOOLE, 
THE TAILOR OF SERENDIB. 
SEC. IX. 


Tue unfortunate Agib Moussan fairly lost his breeches in the 
row. Those breeches which had cost Drogoole a long night of 
painful meditation, and which, when completed, filled his heart 
with honest pride, and that of their wearer with such imprudent 
exultation, were torn asunder, seam from seam,and fibre from 
fibre, and scattered by the reckless fingers of the canaille to the 
four corners of the Ferdoonash. The fate of the omnipotent bag 
was not so immediate. Buoyant asa balloon, the insolent kicks of 
kings, lords and commons, even after it had been sent from the 
breeches to which it had hung so ostentatiously, only made it 
bound and roll from point to point;—now over the heads and now 
under the heels of its assailants; and it is not improbable that, 
wearied out with their ineffectual efforts, the rabble might in the 
end have suffered it to go far, but for the enthusiasm of a fiery 
blacksmith, who, rushing forth from his smithy with a red hot bar, 
punched it with undeliberate hand, and in a style not unlike that 
of Perseus who slays the tail of the great sea- -serpent in the mod- 
ern Gotraragunya of the “deep, deep sea.” So that’s finale to 
that performance, gentle reader, and the fate of the famous bag of 
Agib Moussan is fairly before you. 

‘But the loss of Agib’s bag was the saving of his life. Nature 
had endowed him with a flect pair of heels, and he used them. 
While the bag clung to him he was at the mercy of ever 
unwashed toe in the Ferdoonash; and though the feet of his 
foes were originally lifted to his bag, it must be confessed that 
they did not confine themselves religiously to this appanage of 
fashion. Far from it, a surgical inspection on the premises that 
night developed a very extensive suffering of the neighbouring 
regions, and “parmaceti for an outward bruise,” was in such de- 
mand, as to raise the price of the article very greatly in the mar- 
ket of Serendib. Ihave before me a price current of that week 
which reports an advance beyond the previous week of fifty per 
cent. on the article, and ready sales at that. The Editor of the 
City Steam Colossus, the journal of the Democratic party, com- 
menting on the fact, has some very profound reflections on the 
consequences arising to the community at large, should the ad- 
ministration of summary justice, at the hands, (he should have 
said feet,) of the populace become a common practice. Indeed, 
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there is something sinister in his form of expression, and it is very 
evident that he regarded the affair as confirmatory of the strength 
of his party: for though the king himself led off in the assault 
upon Agib, yet Agib was regarded by all the democrats as some- 
thing worse than a conservative. He was the very lickspittle of 
royalty,—a character quite as much if not more detestable in the 
eyes of an honest republican, than he possibly could be in the es- 
timation of those brazen calves to whom he bowed, and who at 
length fell upon him. It was evident to more than the reader of 
“The Colossus,” that the editor had a lurking idea that the demo- 
cratic fall need not be confined altogether to the toady Drogool- 
ian, one of those who chuckled over the paragraph having this 
signification. But let us not anticipate events. 


xX. 


Agib was monstrous sore, as our quotations from the Serendib 

market would imply, in consequence of the proceedings in the 
Ferdoonash. But his annoyances were those of the spirit as well 
as of the flesh. As soon as he got home, he sent in the same 
breath for Drogoole and his surgeon. Drogoole came, but the 
surgeon declined to come. The fellow was the surgeon of the 
nobility, and timid and selfish alike, he dreaded lest he might 
displease ‘the lordly customers by healing those hurts which they 
had thought proper to inflict. Agib was in a monstrous passion, 
and vowed to be rev enged on him as well as the rest. 

“You are right,” said Drogoole, who was then helping him to a 
new fit, “You are right, very right,—but I doubt whether you are 
resolved.” 

“How,—right and not resolved? [tell you lam resolved, Dro- 
goole. I will be revenged on all.” 

“Very good,—you say so,” said the other cooly, “but I make it 
a rule never to trust the resolution of a man who threatens. 
You will get better; and with the absence of pain, and when : 
have provided you with a new pair of breeches, you will 
forth,—you will see the young lords,—they will say kind ths 
to you,—perhaps apologize to you for this accident.” 

“Accident!” roared Agib. 

“Ay,—so they will call it, and you will believe them. They 
will assure and convince you too, that they never meant any such 
indignity, and will conclude by borrowing more of your money, 
and : asking you to supper.’ 

«I lend them not another sous,demme! I eat no more of their 
infernal suppers.” 

“Very well spoken! But will you keep your word?” 

“I swear by the Green Sallad ‘of the hills of Heaven, aleaf of 
which is life immortal! that I will never sup with these scoundrels 
again, nor lend them money.” 
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“An oath to bind,” said Drogoole, “and though that oath will di- 
minish their expenditures, Agib, yet how will it revenge the in- 
dignities you have undergone? What will you do to make them 
tremble be the past?” 

“Sue every rascal of them, and put them into the lock-up of 
Serendib, where they shall rot before I let them out.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Drogoole, “I am surprised, Agib Moussan, 
that a man of so much experience as yourself should talk in that 
fashion. Do you not see, that so far from that being a punish- 
ment, it would be the kindest thing that you could do for the 
greater number among them. Few of them are well able to sup- 
port themselves, and you would be required to support them 
every day that you kept them in the lock-up.” 

“fam willing to do it,—I am able,” said the enraged parvenu. 

“Neither able nor willing, when you hear the truth, Agib,” re- 
plied the tailor. 

“How!—what mean you?” 

“Do you not know that king Firouz may fix the price of their 
subsistence while in prison.” 

“A most monstrous law!” 

“Very true; but monstrous or not, it is the law of Firouz. But 
this is not all. By his power he can release the debt not only by 
declaring their inability to pay,—but by declaring that they suffer 
in consequence of their devotion to the good of their country, 
from your malignant desire for revenge.” 

“What!—have I no revenge—no redress? Is this plea of pub- 
lic good to deprive me of my rights?” 

“Yes,—unless you are also willing to do a little public good. 
Hearken to me and you shall have your redress. Become a mem- 
ber of the democratic party.” 

Agib paused and looked sour at the suggestion. 

“Half of the rascals are without shoes, Drogoole!” 

“What of that! It is because that they are under Firouz that 
they are without shoes, and under the same rule you are without 
breeches.” 

“'True—true.” 

“Join the democrats. Give me authority to subscribe for you 
to the “City Steam Colossus,” and let me introduce you to the Ed- 
itors.” 

“Tam willing,—I am angry enough for any thing,—but I do 
not see, Drogoole, how this is to get me redress.” 

“Perhaps not, but time will show. Have you seen this after- 
noon’s “Colossus?” 

“No! - What’s in it?” 

Drogoole coolly drew the mammoth sheet from his pocket, and 
read the paragraph the purport of which has been already given 
to the reader. Agib looked more angry as he said,—- 
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“They speak of me very impudently,—see—I am called a toady, 
and the devil knows what beside.” 

“To be sure; yet remember, you are not yet a member of the 
democratic party,—you are a conservative; and, as the democrats 
contend, have deserted the ranks of the people, one of whom you 
are by birth, to tie the shoes of the aristocracy and do their dirty 
business. Subscribe to the “Colossus,” and you will see very dif- 
ferent language. Indeed, the opportunity is now before you of be- 
coming a ‘greater man than you ever hoped to become before.” 

“Speak,—how,—tell me!” eagerly demanded the ambitious mil- 
lionaire. 

“Become a patriot,—let your soul expand to the times. Instead 
of lending money to the idle puppies who have heretofore gulled 
you to disgrace, give what you can spare to your country—to 
the people—and lead them as you please, Agib. You are the man 
for them, Agib,—you can do with them what you please.” 

“Do you ‘think so, Drogoole, my friend? Is that your serious 
opinion?” 

“It is, upon my soul.” 

“And how then shall I have my revenge, Drogoole?” 

“By directing their feet to other breeches than your own, as is 
evidently-the suggestion of the Editors of the ‘Steam Colossus.’” 

“You don’t mean ” 

“T mean nothing, Agib Moussan. It is for you to mean what 
you think proper. I have simply lighted for your use one of the 

candles that I read by,—it will be your own fault if you let it go 
out without profit.” 


XI. 


Agib Moussan became a subscriber to the “City Steam Colos- 
sus, "and paid down his ten dollars in advance, that being, it 
would seem, the annual subscri ption price among the democratic 
journals i in all countries, though not always paid, I am told, like 
Agib’s, in advance. As Drogoole had predicted, there was an 
immediate alteration in the manner of the “Colossus’” Editor. 
Instead of being called “the servile creature of aristocracy,” “the 
lickspittle of royalty,” “the favor-currier,” and all that sort of 
thing, it was now “our public-spirited fellow-citizen,” “the patriotic 
Agib Moussan, who makes his great wealth tributary to the public 
good,”—the “man not less worthy of the best days of Serendib, 
than the stern democtacy from which he sprung.” The lips of 
Agib Moussan licked in these honied compliments with greedy 
delight, and he soon found it the most pleasant thing to be a mem- 
ber of the democratic party. They made him chairman at all 
public meetings of the party, and ‘studied a thousand different 
ways to do him honor. The Trades-Union, for they had Trades- 
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Unions in Persia as elsewhere, made him an honorary member; 
and he was even invited to the neighbouring town of Squashborn, 
to lay the corner stone of a new Tontine Hotel, which was to 
beautify Squashborn, and be an eighth wonder of the world. It is 
true all these honors cost Agibmoney. He never made a speech 
gaining him immense plaudits, which did not cost him the drinks 
consumed by his auditors. But when men swallow one’s public 
speeches, they have a reasonable right to expect something along 
with them to carry them down. I think this matter might be 
amended even in our days. It is a monstrous dry joke to listen to 
the eloquence of modern patriotism. But Agib did not complain. 
If democracy took his money, it was only what aristocracy had 
done before; and he had the satisfaction of knowing that, in giv- 
ing it now he gave it as a patriot, and for the public good; when 
hitherto he had only given it as a miserable creditor,—a miser,—a 
mercenary, griping, grasping rascal, whom it was fair to cajole, 
at every corner, and kick with unanimous feet, out of the Fer- 
doonash. In one month after the blacksmith had burnt his bag in 
the great square, the same blacksmith voted for him as President 
of the great whig association of Serendib. 


XII. 


Honors crowded thick upon Agib, and he found himself, like 
most politicians, sometimes mingled up with strange bed-fellows. 
His companions now were certainly a very different sort of peo- 
ple from the aristocrats. If they had not the same degree of re- 
finement,they were certainly far less selfish. Their impulses gov- 
erned them and not their interests, and this was the saving clause 
in their moral constitution. If they lacked the superior education 
of the high orders, they were free also from the feebleness which al- 
most invariably follows the restraints of precise forms, and the 
trammels of measured and long established customs. They were 
more likely to produce greatness for this very reason. But the 
misfortune of the democracy of Serendib was in not always be- 
ing able to distinguish the greatness which it produced. In its 
ranks they had some very able thinkers,—some bold geniuses,— 
some powerful, penetrating minds, and, most probably, many pure 
patriots. But these were not always the favourites of the peo- 
ple. Perhaps, they seldom are of any people, at first. Great 
men are usually the pioneers of their people, seldom the compan- 
ions, and seldomer the true representatives. They indicate com- 
ing events,—and their minds may be always regarded as prophet- 
ic indications of the moral and mental peculiarities of the race 
which is to follow, not of that which is. But our business is not 
discussion,—but history. In Serendib history there was no depar- 
ture from the customary run of events. Specious men took up 
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the principles of the democratic party,—not as principles but in- 
struments; and they set to work with incomparable industry. 
These were the cunning dogs of the community,—the people who 
persuade their neighbours to build palaces and put them into them. 
These were all endowed with that delightful of all gifts in the 
vulgar ear, the gift of the gab; and could talk you by the hour 
on any subject. Philosophy, poetry, liberty and law, science 
and sour-crout, music and metals, commerce and currency; all 
alike-—they could dilate with equal eloquence, and it may be ad- 
ded, with equal wisdom, on all these topics, making their transi- 
tions from one to another with all the velocity of a steam engine. 
Serendib, and the democratic party, were blessed beyond measure 
in the possession of these universal geniuses, to whom nothing 
came amiss, and who could untie “familiar as their garter,” the 
most Gordian-knotted philosophies. Great city!—fortunate party! 
Pity it is that patriotism is neither permanent nor unexpensive; 
and great geniuses, if they do not exhaust their subjects, which is 
sometimes the case, exhaust what is of much more importance to 
an orator, the patience of their hearers. Great geniuses, it must 
be confessed, seldom know when to stop. 








XI. 


Agib Moussan set up for one of these great geniuses, and did 
tolerably well so long as Drogoole was at his elbow. Bishu Ban, 
the famous Editor of the “Steam Colossus,” was also one of 
the great geniuses; but as he dined frequently with Agib, and 
sometimes, like Jeremy in the play, asked if he had “ten-pence 
about him,” he did not of course pretend, and could not of course 
be expected to be so great a manas Agib. The difference, how- 
ever, grew lessened between them, as in process of time, Agib 
found the applications of Beshu Ban, made rather too frequently. 
But of this, anon. 

It was some weeks after this connection of Agib Moussan with 
the democratic party had been formed, that a private meeting 
was held at the house of the Editor. At this meeting none were 
present not in the secrets of the party,—that is to say, none who 
would not be trusted with those secrets, which it would have been 
the superb of folly to have published to the party which they most 
affected. The object of the meeting was to deliberate on the 
best mode for making available in a political point of view of that 
increased intelligence and those broader interests among the peo- 
ple which clearly discerned and demanded a more liberal system 
of laws, and, possibly, the recognition by the existing authorities 
of certain rights in the governed, which they could not well 
define, and which, it was feared, they could not so well teach to 
so obstinate and peppery a sovereign as Firouz. Indeed, they 
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had some reasons for believing that so far from hearkening to 
their prayer, the king would be very apt to apply those toes to 
the petitioners which had made so free with the present highly es- 
teemed head of the democratic party. ‘They had already provo- 
ked the suspicions of royalty by some unguarded expressions of 
Bishu Ban contained in a famous /eader of the “Steam Colossus,” 
in which he had ventured to suggest, in opposition to an article 
of faith in Serendib morals, that in the original compounding of 
the man species, there was not so great a difference in the sorts 
of clay employed for the different classes, as aristocracy was so 
very apt to insist upon. To speak plainly, Bishu Ban, like many 
modern Editors, had departed from the nice and right line of mo- 
desty in a few leading respects, apd had presumed to declare, in 
so many words, that he was quite as good a person as any of his 
neighbours. ‘This indiscretion subjected him, and his associates, 
toa species of espionage which brought him into trouble. The 

lice of Serendib was a remarkably good one, and furnished the 
model which in after days was adopted by the celebrated Fouché, 
in times quite as troublesome and far more republican. Fouché 
was, by the way, a sort of Bishu Ban himself, though on a small 
scale. Well, to return, there were spies on both shoulders of 
Bishu Ban, at all hours, those excepted, perhaps, when, as in the 
present instance, he held a secret and exclusive conference with 
the dignitaries already referred to. Every precaution had been 
taken at this meeting for the security of the persons present. 
Bishu Ban well knew his danger,—indeed, the democratic party 
was no less provided with its police than was Firouz. One of 
their friends was, indeed, a scullion in the cook’s kitchen, whom a 
love of equal rights, and the ambition of being a ruler in the 
land, had led to a connection with the democrats at the very 
time that he was receiving royal pay. He came to Bishu Ban, 
big with his secret. 

“Your head,” he said mysteriously, “is at the ‘king’s girdle. 
He has been told of your speeches about our rights,—he has set 
his guns in your path. Beware!” 

Bishu Ban was a fat little fellow, having more belly than brains, 
who had a strong propensity for creature comforts, and was loth 
to incur any risk by which they might be forfeited. It was more 
than suspected, that Bishu lacked the fire-eating appetite——but he 
was prudent. Why should a man who loves life stand up to be 
shot at? Bishu was not the man for that. But he was‘not less a 
patriot because of his reluctance in this respect; and never did 
Editor more eloquently persuade his fellow-citizens to those risks 
which he himself was unwilling to incur. Still he professed his 
readiness to die for his country. Such professions, he well knew, 
are safe enough. ‘The country does not often demand such great 
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sacrifices on the part of its citizens, and when it does, it will be 
then time enough to change one’s mind. 

“But you are not in danger, Bishu Ban—we are none of us 
in danger,” said Drogoole encouragingly, “why should you fear,— 
why think it? We say nothing to harm the rights of Firouz, 
when we think of ourown. How can we?—Is he not immortal? 
Is not that the faith in Serendib, and does he not himself insist 
upon it?” 

“YVes,—that is true.” 

“Then we cannot destroy him, try as we may. Is he not the 
care of Heaven,—does not fortune provide for him,—is not that 
also the faith in Serendib?” 

“Ay,—it is.” 

“Then he is independent of our money,—though, it is true, sim- 
ply that we may show an obedience to his laws, makes us pay a 
tax which increases‘every year.” 

Here Agib Moussan shook his head with an air of patient suf- 
fering. 

“This report of the scullion should give you no alarm, for truly 
I do not believe it; but if it were true, and if it were not that F- 
rouz being immortal cannot suffer death, 1 would—” 

Drogoole paused. 

“You would what?” demanded both Agib Moussan and Bishu 
Ban in the same instant. 

“Cut off his head ere he should cut off mine.” 

The two brother democrats shrunk back from the bold avowal. 
The tailor looked at.them with scornful composure. 

“I do not say, my friends, that I would do this, for of course, 
King Firouz being what he is, the life and sun of Serendib, could 
not suffer death. But by the Angel of the Scissors, if he were on- 
ly flesh and blood, I should slit his pipe before he should trouble 
mine.” 

To all this the Editor and the Millionare said nothing. 

“These are curs!” was the thought of the Tailor, “pour curs, and 
I shall have to denounce them to Firouz ere they denounce me. 
But I will try them again, and to the point.” 

He spoke openly to the two. 

“Look you, Agib Moussan, vou have not a dollar that is not at 
the disposol of Firouz;—he may make you a beggar to-morrow,— 
and you, Bishu Ban,-ten to one, you are already senteficed to 
death. There is a way to save the money and the life, but you 
must be men,—you must pluck up heart,—you must not stand on 
trifles.” 

“Well,—what would you have us do?” 

“Let us see whether the religion of Serendib is the true one. I 
have some doubts about it. lam inclined to think that a King’s 
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throat is no tougher than my own. It appears to me his blood 
will run quite aseasily. The thing is worth a trial.” 

“Is it possible, Drogoole!” cried Agib. 

“Do you really think so?” asked Bishu Ban, all over in a tremor. 

“Ay, I know it,—I have seen his blood—I pricked him with a 
needle once taking his measure. Give me your hand to help, and 
I will prick him with an instrument that will go deeper than his 
surgeon’s healing.” 

“Itis very dangerous!” said A gib. 

“So is fish-eating,” replied Drogoole-—* My grandmother died in 
this very city of a fish-bone.” . 

“We must not think of it, Drogoole,” said Bishu Ban. 

“Nay, think of it no more, my friends,—I did but try you,—I 
did but jest. Think of it no more,—I am glad to find that you 
are so loyal,—so firm in the blessed faith which is gospel in Seren- 
dib. We have had enough of serious business for thought, and 
now, my friends, for the liquors and the ices; and that new song, 
Bishu, which you tell me you have just written. J am anxious 
to hear,—I am resolved [ shall be pleased with it. Let us to the 
supper room, and dissipate our cares in song and wine.” 

The unctuous compliment was very grateful to the Editor, who 
was not without his vanities; but it did not quite tend to take the 
cloud and the dismay from his features which the proposition of 
Drogoole had put there. The face of Agib Moussan was also 
grave from the same cause, and the sagacious Tailor well divined 
the reason. 

“These rascal patriots are even. now meditating to betray me. 
I see through them. ‘They will make their peace with Firouz, 
and save themselves from suspicion, and probably ‘get a good 
price beside for their treason. But I will be beforehand ‘with 
them. Their heads shall swing frum the girdle where they think 
to put mine.” 

These were the unspoken thoughts of Drogoole while he fol- 
lowed his companions into supper. Patriots are generally fond 
of suppers, and strong drink is always a favourite resort with elo- 
quent men, who show their readiness to die for the country. 
There was a goodly provision of the article on the table of Bishu 
Ban that night; and after a reasonable quantity had been taken 
down to enable the auditors to bear with the infliction, the Editor 
of the “Steam Colossus” sung the following spirited and highly 
characteristic lyric. - It will be seen from the free avowal of his 


sentiments, that public opinion in Serendib had become reconcil- . 


ed to the strangest morals. There, as elsewhere, the doing of a 
great good justified little wrongs; and to promote public prosperi- 
ty, or the pretence of doing so, has ever been, in democratic coun- 
tries, a perfect sanction for all sorts of immorality. I have known 
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even in Christian nations, men, members of the church, who 
would declaim loudly against pitiful lotteries, grant charters to 
Insurance Companies, which enable them to do business to the 
extent of three, thirty or three hundred millions, upon a responsi- 
bility of as many thousand. There is a Persian proverb which 
calls this straining at gnats and swallowing camels,—a figure 
which rendered into the vernacular, would signify pocketing 
pounds and paying out pence. ‘The business done of this descrip- 
tion in Serendib was very extensive. But now to the song,—the 


SONG OF BISHU BAN. 
i 
Its I that is an Editor, and well I knows my trade, 
uses, though I does’nt need, a single devil’s aid, 
Its 1 that makes a paper up with every sort of lie, 
A practice, in the use of which, my reputation’s high. 
le 
Its I that knows a thing or two, in working out my way,’ 
The night is my famliiar time, I cannot see by day,— 
My deeds, the people say, is dark, and sure they ought to be, 
For ’tis my business in the world that people shouldn’t see. 


III. 
its I that has the happiest knack,—my grandam had it too, 
Of proving that all white is black, and every red is blue; 
And when my readers find me out and rudely tell me so, 

I turn my coat, and go to church, or jump “Jim Crow.” 


IV. 
Its I that.nothing spared at all to gain the wished for end, 
For this ’ve hugg’d my enemy,—for this I’ve crushed my friend, — 
_ I’ve struck all infant merit down, though prudence made me fain 
Avoid the strife, with any one resolved to strike again. 


v. 
I was not well a public man before I learned “to rat,” 
Still catching on my feet the while as nimbly as a cat; 
Yet, true in spite of every turn, my principle has been, 
To take good care of number one, and always keep the in. 


ae 
And still I have been popular, for still it was my trade, . 
To beg for votes, and lie for votes,—for votes too I has paid; 
I’ve kiss’d the greasy citizens, and apt at.every job, 
I’ve stupified my faculties and speechifiea the mob. 
VII. 
So fill, my friends,—to merit fill, and drink a bumper down, 
And let the wreath of your applause my public labours crown; 
"T'was in your cause I labor’d thus, and for the rights of man, 
So drink,—and drink it standing too,—the health of Bishu Ban. 
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“A very good song, Bishu,—a very good song,” exclaimed 
Drogoole, when the patriotic strain was finished. 

“And, very well sung too, Drogoole,” said Agib Moussan, again 
filling his glass. 

“Very!” replied the Tailor, filling that of the Editor, who was 
already “half over the sea of the Four Stools,’—a phrase equiva- 
lent in signification to our modern “half ‘seas over.” - Agib was in 
no better ‘condition. Drogoole plied the glass freely, drinking 
moderately himself the while. His policy may be expressed in 
few words.— 

“T will damn these rascals with their own weapons. They shall 
have no speech for some hours, and that will leave me safe awhile. 
In the meantime I will use my tongue in the palace of Firouz, and 
defeat their meditated treason.. The base wretches,—yet with 
such as these we have to deal in prosecuting great designs. F'il- 
thy tools,—they soil the hands that use them. - But they are 
enough used. We can get little more out of them, and the skins 
which are empty may be given to the sands.” 

The tailor continued “to ply his companions with wine till their 
heads sunk upon the table, and the bugle of each proboscis, in the 
words of one of the Persian poets, “sang truce for the night.” 
Seeing this, Drogoole rose and took his leave, singing in the lan- 
guage of the same sweet minstrel, as he emerged into the street: 


“The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” 


His song was rudely interrupted. There were Sentinels on the 
earth as well as in the sky; and two of these had been stationed 
at the door of the Editor. They collared the Tailor as he came 
forth. The sturdy Drogoole drew a bowie-knife from, his pocket, 
(for it is all nonsense to talk of bowie-knives as of modern inven- 
tion,) and was about to use it, when calmer thoughts possessed his 
mind. 

“What mean you?” he demanded, “who are you?” 


“Guards of the Sun of Serendib,—sent by Firouz to arrest you, 
which we now do in the King’s name.” 


“Very well,—be sure you are right in your man,” said Drogoole, 
“J think you are mistaken; but nevertheless, as I have some light 


to give to the Sun of Serendib, lead on to his presence. Who do 
you take me for?” 


‘“Bishu Ban!” 


“Ha!—lead on then,” said the polite tailor, without condescend- 
ing to undeceive them. | 
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Democracy in America. 





DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA.* 


WE never object to the publication of foreign works on our in- 
stitutions, let them be ever so censorious; for we have reached 
that national ‘maturity, when misrepresentation cannot injure us; 
and we should have candor enough to appreciate the truth of 
opinions, however ungrateful to our pride, as.a free people. No 
nation is without taint in its ripest season,—there will be insects 
crawling on it, which the attentive hand should brush off; and if a 
self-sufficiency induce it to shut its eyes to its own defects, it will 
never be able to amend’them. Indeed, we should often look into 
strange mirrors;—this forces upon us a comparison with other in- 
stitutions, which most generally results in the better understand- 
ing of our own. Let us be ridiculed ever so much, we can nev- 
ertheless content ourselves with this refleetion, that the civilized 
world in due time will esteem in us, what at this moment, may be 
food for its mirth and raillery. Already have we some importance. 
A small spark, that one hundred years ago flickered in damp and 
concealed places, which the bare frown of royalty would have 
put out, has grown to a bright luminary in the skies. Travellers 
now visit us in quest of information. The people, once a name 
of scorn,—a creature to bear fardles,and minister to the whim of 
fat and sleek masters,—a mere caste or estate,—has wrought out 
a deliverance and a government, upon which learned authors be- 
gin to philosophize: and the democratic spirit which was scouted 
through Europe, and had embodiment only in the timid imagina- 
tion, now speaks in a voice that blanches the lips of kings and no- 
bles on their high-reared seats. We are not then to turn queru- 
lous nor utter harsh invectives against our deriders,—the laugh 
will shortly be on. this side of the Atlantic. The author before 
us, we are. pleased to say, is not one of that witless class: of book- 
makers, who annually visits our shores, and tests the value and 
permanence of our institutions, by the quality of our creams, and 
the cut and cloth of our young gentleman “about town.” M. de 
Tocqueville, though in some respects inaccurate in his details, yet, 
for the moderation, scope and. impartiality of his general views, is 
entitled to our respect. He has in a clearly arranged order and 
philosophical style, endeavoured to systematize the elements of our 
ea and the motives that put it in operation,—in descri- 
ing the former he is sometimes lame, while with the latter he 


>. 





*Democracy in America by Alexis de Tocqueville, Avocat a La Cour 
Royale de Paris, ect. ect.; translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. with an origi- 
nal Preface and Notes by John Spencer, Counsellor at Law. . 
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exhibits a familiar, and for the most part, correct acquaintance. 
Ina work so elaborate, we could not expect a foreigner to entire- 
ly comprehend, the laws and constitutions of our complex systems 
of government; and for many of the opinions deduced from them, 
we have to make allowance for one, who is evidently a lover 
of royalty, however he may with a praise-worthy frankness con- 
fess, that the democratic principle will gain the mastery of the 
world. His work was written for the French nation, at this time 
the most interesting object of contemplation,—a nation under the 
trammel of monarchical sway, living m the midst of memorials 
associated. with the glories of its past renown, and the pomp 
and glitter of royal conquest in every age of its brilliant career, 
striving for the “equal conditions” of individuals in this country,— 
deserves the notice of every American citizen. 

After tracing the growth of the democratic principle in France 
for seven hundred years, in which he shows that kings and nobles 
have been the greatest levellers, he asks—“where are we then?” 

“The religionists are the enemies of liberty, and the friends of 
liberty attack religion,—the high minded and the noble advocate 
subjection,—and the meanest and most servile preach independ- 
ence,—honest and enlightened citizens are opposed to all progress, 
whilst men without patriotism and without principle, are the 
apostles of civilization and intelligence.” | 

These discrepancies in the feelings and opinions of the French 
could be easily accounted for in a contrasted review of theirs with 
our history. Before the press, that stupendous leveller of royal- 
ty, had been invented, the multitude were ruled through their im- 
aginations, by appeals to the senses, in the form of symbols, pa- 
geants and festivals, commemorative of events which cast a light of 
sanctity or grandeur over the high born through which the com- 
mon eye could not or dared not penetrate. This was the age of 
sentiment and of superstition, political as well as religious,—when 
obedience was taught more by the exhibition of pictures and 
spectacles for the eye, than the utterance of words for the ear or 
the understanding. Men then saw and therefore felt alike-—to 
them there was but. one will and- one object,—they thought and 
acted as one,—bowed in the same temple and obeyed the same 
master, who assumed to himself or claimed by inheritance the 
right to govern. In a word, power with its trappings and gauds 
was encompassed in the monarch of a nation; and his subjects 
never. questioned its limit or the authority by which it was exerci- 
sed,—theirs was a dominion of prescription, feeling or sentiment; 
not of argument or conviction. In the course of time, however, 
owing to the frequent contests between kings and nobles and the 
subsequent effects of the press, the serf and the subject began to 
feel less veneration for their rulers and to enquire into the causes 
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of their subjection; and this was the first step towards liberty; 
which when properly understood, is nothing more nor less than a 
diffusion of right and power among the individuals of a state, so 
far as it will conduce to the public weal. On the contrary our 
early colonists sought the enjoyment of individual right in this 
country. ‘There was no back ground in their history to admire,— 
j no shadowy tradition to overawe and restrain enterprize,—all that 
they saw across the waters was dark and forbidding; so that they | 
were uninfluenced by a respect for aristocratic forms and prescrip- it 
tive authorities. They built-up a system in the wild as simple and | 
unadorned as the nature before them. ‘They divided the wonted 

{ gory of the sun among the innumerable stars,—they taught that 

: iberty shot no more heat to the core than to the particles of the 

mass; and that its life was a principle which diffused itself through 

the whole body politic. The Puritan spirit, which gave the first 

impulse to English liberty, as early as the reign of the seventh 

Henry, was at work. The Northern colonists were a people as 

bold in their worship as the European was ceremonious in his. 

They at once saw through the guises of royalty, its delusive 

shows and crafty pageants; and looking on things with a quiet eye, 

they could not but entertain the opinion that a king in his robes 

was a man like any other of his speeies to be circumscribed by 

obligations and penalties. Even the cavaliers who migrated to 

the Southern States, lost much of their aristocratic dignity by be- 

ing compelled to divest themselves of the exclusiveness attached 

to their higher stations in the company of men rendered _ their 
equals in valor, intelligence and industry, on occasions of peril 

and adventure. Who was nobler than the low-born when he | 
“took his tree” in the Indian fight?—of what avail were stars and ‘ 
garters then? He who handed a drop of water to the parched é 
lips and a'morsel for the palate when pale famine stalked in a com- i 
munity cut off from its supplies, was its chief prince.— 


“T did hear him groan: 

' And that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas it cried, ‘Give me some drink, Titinius,’ ) 
As asick girl. ‘ Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 1 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
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So get the start of the majestic world, i 
And bear the palm alone.” i 


: Mutual sufferings, toils and dangers, awakened among the colo- 
nists a sympathy for individual right, and ultimately reduced all 
distinctions to an equality of political conditions. Causes quite 
opposite have been operating in France. To arrive at our equal- 
: ity she must root up what centuries have been nurturing. - She 4 
; cannot blot out and commence againina single day. She cannot t 
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quell the associations that have grown strong with time. The fu- 
ture to her is written by the understanding,—the past is painted by 
the imagination. 'The latter she views with an eye blind in its 
affection,—the former she kens with a rigid and critical suspicion. 
Her present grandeur is the shadow of her by-gone days. Her peo- 
ple live in the midst of the remains of kingly eminence,—every 
temple, palace,—her academies, her columns, her theatres, her 
forums, are so many dumb witnesses to the wisdom and bounty of 
her monarchs, and of consequence the chiders of innovation; and 
under théir influences the noble and religious advocate subjection, 
while the friends of liberty attack religion, because, it has ever been 
the putter-on of robesywhich overawe the multitude, and cause 
them to merge in a veneration for ancestral power the fierce impul- 
ses of individual liberty. France then, it may be seen from this 
state of things, is not yet prepared for an equality of conditions. 
The artificial causes, (if we may be permitted to use this word in 
,contradistinction to physical and moral,) are still affecting her 
people. Her palaces are too vast for simple republicans. The 
geniuses of her Henrys and her Louises yet enchant the halls of 
her renown. ‘True, the conversion of the Palais Royale into a 
chaflering place would seem to hint that her day of equality was 
about to come,—yet its owner is the king, the son of one who was 
cut off in that temple of reason, which his shallow heart would 
have built on the ruins of consecrated religion. - The nationalized 
French did once kneel to this strange goddess, but soon returned 
to the old worship; and this seems to have been her history ‘since 
the earliest times. The roots of kingly, we will not say aristo- 
cratic power, have been indigenous to her soil_—they have grown 
too strong and spread too wide to be choked by democracy in one 
season. While England has been a nation of kings, nobles and 
people, France for many centuries may be called one of kings 
and subjects; and it would be much easier to lift a master over us 
in the shape of the daring favourite of a frantic ‘and irresponsible 
majority, than that the French should rid themselves of their mo- 
narchical bent, so as permanently to adopt our equality. The 
contest raging among them is one between the forrns of religion, 
and the baldness of Puritanism—between a veneration for na- 
tional grandeur, reflected in the person of the monarch; and a dif- 
fusion of power among individuals not masses,—between a pres- 
criptive submission incited through the. affections, and submission 
by consent of the understanding,—in fine, between sentiment and 
utility—catholicism and protestantism. And until Paris shall not 
be France as Rome was once the world,—until Frenchmen shall 
not identify their own glory with the national head—until the 
king in virtue of his station shall not ostensibly cherish the arts 
and endow acadamies for the public entertainment without cost 
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or hindrance,—until this modern Athens shall not be the darling 
of the polite and the humanized,—the theatre of pleasures most 
quick and delightful—the repository of the works of masters of 
the pencil and the chisel, and of all that is beautiful in design or 
perfect in execution,—the mighty congress of the gay and grave, 
the tasty and the utile——indeed, of every description of person 
and character in the world—in short, until the senses shall not be 
fascinated in this cabinet of rare and curious things, each of which 
is either finished in itself or rendered precious by association with 
olden days,as the gift of royalty or the trophy of some one of 
her great and famous victories,—until then France will have her 
king, let him be called Emperor or Imperator. Power must cen- 
tralize in Paris for many years to come, and whilst it does, little 
will be left for the Provinces. The aristocracy have not since the 
time of Louis the Eleventh been a complete baronial estate. The 
people have not affected them since their subjection to the crown; 
and with their downfall national glory has been flowing so evenly 
from the monarch, that Frenchmen look to him as in a mirror for 
reflected greatness, courtly and gallant behaviour.* 





* M. De Tocqueville has drawn a paralle] between democratic and other 
institutions, in the following extract, for which we claim the attention of our 
readers. He says:—‘We must first understand what the purport of society 
and the aim of government is held to be. If it be our intention to confer a 
certain elevation upon the human mind, and to teach it to regard the things 
of this world with generous feelings,—to inspire men with a scorn of mere 
temporal advantage,—to give birth to living convictions, and to keep alive 
the spirit of honorable devotedness;—if you hold it to be a good thing to 
refine the habits, to embellish the manners, to cultivate the arts of a na- 
tion, and to promote the love of poetry, of beauty and renown,—if you 
would constitute a people not unfitted to act with power upon all other na- 
tions, nor unprepared for those high enterprizes which, whatever be the re- 
sult of its effects, will leave a name forever famous in time;—if you believe 
such to be the principal object of society, you must avoid the government 
of democracy, which would be a very uncertain guide to the end you have 
in view. 

“But if you hold it expedient to divert the moral and intellectual activity 
of man to the production of comfort and to the acquirement of the necessa- 
ries of life,—if a clear understanding be more profitable to men than ge- 
nius,—if your object be not to stimulate the virtues of heroism, but to cre- 
ate habits of peace,—if you had rather witness vices than crimes, and are 
content to meet with fewer noble deeds, provided offences be diminished in 
the same proportion,—if, instead of living in a brilliant state of society, you 
are contented to have prosperity around you,—if, in short, you are of opin- 
ion that the principal object of a government is not to confer the greatest 
possible share-of power and of glory upon the body of the nation, but to 
ensure the greatest degree of enjoyment and the least degree of misery 
to each of the individuals who compose it,—if such be your desires, you 
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M. de Tocqueville, like many-other foreigners, who have written 
on our institutions, does not properly conceive the meaning of 
sovereignty as it is, or ought to be accepted in this country. 
Whenever he speaks of us, he blends the electoral right of the 
citizen with the sovereign power of the people in convention, and 
calls that democratic which the tenor of our remarks will show is 
a representative government, with delegated sovereignty in its or- 
gans resulting back and becoming absolute in a convention of the 
people—the fundamental, amending creative power is in the lat- 
ter,—the legislative administrative, and until taken away, absolute 
power within the scope of its grant, in the former! 'The.framers 
of our government knew full well, the infirmities of a democracy, 
and the utter impracticability of adopting it as an active un- 
controled principle. The lessons of history showed them, that 
the people unrestrained by the obligations of law and its penalties 
was as much, and even more to be feared than kings. ‘They be- 
lieved then what we should cling to now as the most inestimable 
of their opinions,—that power wherever concentrated, whether in 
a king or aristocracy, or the people, or an individual “without a 
title,” should be suspected, watched and lessened; and to avoid 
this crisis, in the frame of the government, they diminished an ex- 
cess of active power by dividing and diverting it into many chan- 
nels. This they intended should be ever kept in view,—an indi- 
vidual equality of political conditions maintained by and responsi- 
ble to the law. But how isitnow? Have not recent events pre- 
sented a color of excuse for foreign strictures?’ Where are we— 
let us ask? Are not the divisions of power, their checks and bal- 
ances, merging fast into one? Have not majorities of late years, 
without right suspended the laws; and are not the populace ac- 
quiring that power, which, as once was said,of the British king, 
has increased, is increasing, and must be diminished? To one 
who calmly reflects on the appearance of things, there can be 
no doubt of this; and we affirm it boldly, that the democratic 
principle must be rebuked, if we would preserve our institu- 
tions. It is idle now-a-days to talk of the despotism of kings and 
nobles here. Our king is numbers.—And we should proclaim 
him seditious, who is ever crying out “aristocracy,” or that we 
have “task-masters;”’—such language may suit the good subjects 
of the Eastern hemisphere, where they constitute an estate of 
power,and in some countries only a caste. But here, where our in- 
stitutions have for their end the benefit and protection of individ- 
uals classed under the general name people; where no grade or 
order is known,—where the abolishment: of primogeniture des- 





can have no surer means of satisfying them, than equalizing the conditions 
of men and establishing democratic institutions.” —p. 233. 
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cents and estate-tails, has thrown into the market, every species of 
property for the acquisition of the miserly or the generous, the 
timid or the speculative,—where the laws do or should operate 
impartially on all alike; it should not be the fashion to beg “sweet 
voices” of the ignorant or the alien, by fostering in his bosom a 
mean and rancorous jealousy, of whatever is dignified in official 
station, or exclusive in the refinements and elegancies of private 
life. Anenvious motive lies at the bottom of this sly oratory—an 
ungenerous ambition that would ride the popular frenzy to the 
heights of power,—that would level down stations, honors, and all 
the delicate and amiable courtesies of a refined and gentle human- 
ity, and convert the temple of order into a bousing-place for swil- 
led and insolent anarchy to riot in! Such conduct, to say the least 
of it, is out of time,—a reflection on our intelligence, our virtue, our 
manly conditidn! It might have been serviceable in that age, 
when our people were to be roused as one man in opposition to 
the tyranny of an imbecile king and arrogant ministry,—it may 
have had the effect, moreover, of checking the tendency, (if there 
was ever any) of power to centralize in our public functionaries 
after the revolutionary war; but now it can be used only to con- 
ciliate the favor of the timid, the licentious, or those strangers, 
who have come to our shores expecting to meet the same privi- 
leged class, which they have had reason to detest in the layd of 
their birth. There are no aristocrats here,—rovalty has never 
stridden the soil,—its very shadow has been spurned from us,— 
our people are free; and will continue so, unless in some fit of mo- 
ral derangement they make a change! 

Without incurring the sentence of death or banishment, we 
should often examine the conduct of the people as they do the 
measures of their organs; for no more are they covered by a di- 
vine panoply than was the British king, when we absolved our al- 
legiance. This is due to posterity and ourselves as an individual 
living under a government of individuals. Our secret disease 
should be manifested if we would not die,—our infirmities lashed if 
we would correct them. The examination of first principles never 
dims their lustre-—the rust of time is only cleaned off and they 
stand confessed in their original purity. Let us then see how far 
we have been true. to ourselves, and the express objects of our 
political association. This we are the more anxious to do, since 
strangers have taken its abuses for the principles of our govern- 
ment, and the noisy out-breaks of the popular will, for the constant 
habit of the orderly citizen. 

After the revolutionary war it was deemed advisable to form a 


government in each State; and for this purpose conventions of the 


people were called. Of these we refer throughout our remarks 
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to the convention of our own State, as the one with whose pro- 
ceedings our readers are most familiar. It assembled,—knowing 
the inability of the people to govern themselves in matters of le- 
— and judicature, it ordained a written constitution, as the 
undamental law of the land; and certain permanent organs,—the 
executive, legislative and judicial, to administer the sovereign will 
therein declared. These organs were to move in their distinct 
spheres and to check and restrain one another out of them—the per- 
sons filling the executive and legislative organs, were to hold their 
offices for stated periods of time and be re-eligible thereafter,—the 
judicial during good behaviour, in such manner, that in either of them 
there could not by any possibility be (what is said of the king) an 
interregnum or a suspension of organical authority. The pow- 
ers of these organs were defined and regarded as so many inci- 
dents of estates, or offices, not to cease though the occupier thereof 
should die or not be re-elected. The convention furthermore or- 
dained that the people, or properly speaking, each citizen, not in a 
collective capacity, nor by the assent of a majority, should have 
the individual right of voting for or against a candidate for office; 
but did not invest him or them with legislative or judicial power; 
and that a majority or plurality of votes, as the case might be, 
should elect. That power granted in the constitution attaches to 
the organ; and all powers not so granted remain in the citizens 
individually until limited or taken away by a convention;* and to 
this end the constitution guarantees to each citizen a remedy in the 
courts not only for a violation of his rights defined under the law, 
but for those reserved indiscriminately to himself. This then is 
the true state of the case. Power to the extent of its grant is in- 
vested in the organs,—the right of electing these organs belongs 
to the citizens; and the super-controlling, fundamental creative 
right of altering, amending, or repealing the constitution or the 
government, adheres to a convention of the people,—absolute pow- 
er exists in the last body,—delegated power in the organs,—the 
former being dormant, the latter active. During the period of 
holding his office the organ prima facie is more sovereign than 
any active authority in the State——indeed, more sovereign than.a 
fluctuating majority of the people; for it is de jure bound by his 
acts and cannot revoke his authority before his term of office ex- 
pires,—it has no legislative creative power,—it cannot like the co- 
estates of England enact or repeal laws,—nor can it annul a law 
or veto it as the tribune of the Roman people could. It cannot 
command the organ, control or instruct him; it may of right re- 
quest or petition and nothing more,—he is clothed for a limited 





*It might be from a construction of our constitution, that all powers not 
reserved by name to the citizen are vested in the legislature. 
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time with certain powers, directed in the exercise of them by his 
oath of office, from which his allegiance is due not to a majority 
but to God, the constitution and the laws. 

Moreover, from what we have said, this is manifestly a govern- 
ment of individuals of equal political conditions, without contem- 
plating any equality in their fortunes abilities or influences; and to 
this end solely the constitution was shaped,—that is to protect the 
weak as well as the strong,—the individual and all of them. It 
recognises no collective intérests, such as a king, lords or even 
people, in the duties it exacts. The individual is subject to its laws 
and claims his rights independently of another. No majority 
should alarm him, or persuade him to surrender his judgment; nor 
is he at all bound to heed the public will until it is embodied in 
the form of a law; and even then he may question its obligation 


before the courts. This is, in every extent, the Protestant right 


of judgment; his privileges are individual, his duties to the State 
individual; and the laws operate upon him as an individual with- 
out the intervention or impingement of any other authority. And 
did we feel the solemnity of this relation, how seldom would the 
citizen from the anticipations of reward,or the terrors of party- 
rule, acquiesce in measures to which his own judgment was con- 
scientiously opposed,—his duty would change to a sentiment, a 
love, a religions veneration for the constitution, which he should 

reserve inviolate with his fortune, his life and sacred honor. No 
threat could shake and shatter his resolves,—no breath from the 
lips of this or that aspirant turn him away from the capitol; but 
scorning intrusion in any shape, and clinging to the republic, he 
would claim his right of citizenship, as a more honorable and con- 
tented boast than royalty itself. 

The principle inculcated amongst us should be this:—not that 
majorities or the people can do no wrong, but that each individual 
when left to his own free thoughts and native impulses, will most 
generally judge correctly of questions affecting the common weal; 
for the similar reason, that men in every age and under every 
kind of government, in civil and barbarous conditions, in solitude 
or in the crowd, have been predisposed to uphold virtue, and en- 
tertain some notions of justice and a divine sanction. It is this 
separation of the individual from the mass that alone holds out the 
promise of a long life to our institutions, and without which our 
political equality would be a mere name—a tyranny in mask. 
We often shut out the external world to think —we sometimes 
dwell alone to arrive at just conclusions; and in proportion as the 
citizen is less biased by political enticemeuts and confounded by 
the impudence of mobs, will there be a greater security for the in- 
tegrity and soundness of his opinions. Whenever he acts not 
from his own sense of duty, or yields his judgment to the keeping 
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of others, then is the republic in danger,—then is he as much the 
vassal of unlicensed power as the serf, nay more, since he bows 
to a necessity above the laws. We may boast as much as we 
please, but without this unincumbered right we should be no bet- 
ter off than subjects. It boots not whether men submit from habit 
to regal sway, or whether they have been urged by leaders of 
their own choice to assent to any measure, the consequence of 
which would be misery to themselves or to their posterity; the 
evil will have been done in both cases with this shade of differ- 
ence, that the time-serving citizen of a republic has of his own ac- 
cord brought ruin on himself. Athens too, once boasted of the 
excellence of her institutions, but so soon as licentious fashions 
and vulgar arrogance sapped that integrity which came .down 
from the heroic age, were her citizens less infamous or wretched 
than Helots because they sold their birth-right “for games and the 
theatre?” They were not. The glory of this beautiful country 
passed away, and “a man of Macedon conquered Athens and 
gave law to Greece” not before corruption had nestled in the seats 
of her Archons, and bribery became a species of higgling among 
the people! 

What is the individual right to which we attribute so much im- 
portance, but that glorious allotment of the Roman, which requir- 
ed of him his duty first to be performed to the republic, so as nev- 
er to separate his from its weal or woe,—which taught him obe- 
dience to the laws, not a tame servility to the multitude—the 
decency of a gentleman and the enthusiasm of a martyr in the 
public service, and imbued him with a steadfast principle and sen- 
sitive honor, that dared speak his inmost thoughts in the face of 
every hazard. This was Rome in her days of palm before her 
tribunes prostituted individual judgment to the nod of the com- 
mon people. Away then with this incessant cry—*the will of the 
majority;’—it has become an ill-omened sound; and has so in- 
creased in wantonness that individual right is in danger of its ex- 
emption from tyranny! The word people has grown as much toa 
charm as royalty vn its days of illimitable power,—it now posses- 
ses the same dominion, the same blinding spell, the same enerva- 
vating and terrible potency. Utter the word, and the judgment 
is lost,—the nerves quake, and the citizen bereft.of his eminent 
dignity falls down and worships it. The will of the majority,— 
what is this will? Let us feelit—see it. Is it not often a myste- 
rious something—a name without a definite idea—a shadow gov- 
erning the time? In nine cases out of ten it is the will of the 
speaker, not of his constituency. “Don’t touch me,” one will ex- 
claim, “I carry the holy utensils of the people.” “I go with the 
people,” says another, “therefore vote for me; not, because 1 am 
right, (ah, no more Hal of that an’ thou lovest me;) but because 
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a majority that poisoned Socrates and crucified the great God can 
dono wrong.” And thus he shuffles his responsibility, the only se- 
curity for all that is honest, manly and just, on the people them- 
selves. Under the sham that the people are with him, he wins 
compliance on the part of the citizen, and by this artifice directs 
the public mind. It is this we deplore,—not that the people in 
good faith should not have their wish, but that this tongue-rattle 
should frighten the citizen from his duty,—that his pride should 
be the victim of a sound, his honor the common stale of crafty 
intriguers. Ask the constituent how he intends to vote—*so”— 
“why?”—It is the will of the majority,” he will say. Cato would 


have answered: “because it is right and redounds to the glory of © 


Rome.” Why in the name of that virtue consecrated by the blood 
and treasure of our forefathers, should we venerate a sound, 
when we have the substance,—a constitution that should be more 
durable than unwritten faiths?’ Why should we loose our station 
in the eye of the world!—-why should the name people carry 
with it a lord paramount influence over our rightful opinions, and 
hug to itself a claim to omnipotence? It is because we are charm- 
ed with power not right, and so occupied in weighing what a ma- 
jority can give or take away, that we band with a lawless domi- 
nancy, however vicious or overbearing. ‘The citizen who submits 
to the changing opinions of the multitude has no fixed principles; 
he will sigh or laugh or creep or crawl with the fashion of the 
time,—duty will be selfishness with him,—r2ght and power blend- 
edinto one name. He remembers not that he is one of the stays 
of the republic,—he feels not that its unsullied fame is in his keep- 
ing—that it leans on him as the sire on his child. No love has 
he for it,—no sentiment glorying in its eminence,—no ancestral 
pride! Like the prodigal he strays away from the parental roof 
and adopts for his father the majority of to-day or to-morrow; 
and pillows his head in any lap that will feed his appetites: and 
gliding at length into the mass he becomes a son of the people— 
“a child of many fathers” without shame or moral culture—with- 
out sentiment or kindred devotion! “If ever these lines are read 
in America,” says De Tocqueville,“I am well assured of two things. 
In the first place, that all who peruse them will raise their voices 
to condemn me; and in the second place, that very many of them 
will acquit me at the bottom of their conscience. I have heard of 
patriotism in the United States, and it is a virtue which may be 
found among the people, but never among the leaders of the peo- 
ple. This may be explained by analogy; despotism debases the 
oppressed much more than the oppressor; in absolute monarchies 
the king has often great virtues, but the courtiers are ever servile. 
Itis true the American courtiers never say ‘sire’ or ‘your majesty; 
a distinction without a difference. They are forever talking of 
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the natural intelligence of the populace they serve; they do not 
debate the question as to which of the virtues of their master is 
pre-eminently worthy of admiration, for they assure him that he 
possesses all the virtues under heaven, without having acquired 
them, or without caring to acquire them; they do not give him 
their daughters and their wives to be raised at his pleasure to the 
rank of his concubines, but by sacrificing their opinions they pros- 
titute themselves. Moralists and philosophers in America are not 
obliged to conceal their opinions under the veil of allegory; but 
before they venture upon a harsh truth, they say ‘we are aware 
that the people which we are addressing is too superior to all the 
weakness of human nature to lose the command of its temper for 
an instant; and we should not hold this language, if we were not 
speaking to men whom their virtues and their intelligence render 
more worthy of freedom than all the rest of the world.’ 

“It would have been impossible for the sycophants of Louis 
XIV. to flatter more dexterously. For my part, I am persuaded 
that in all governments, whatever their nature may be, servility 
will cringe to force, and adulatiou will cling to power. The only 
means of preventing men from degrading themselves, is to invest 
no one with that unlimited authority which is the surest method of 
debasing them.”—p. 249. 

This picture, with some softening, is ours to the life. We need 
not pause to feel the truth of its outline—it comes home to the 
experience of us all. 

And have we no restraint to save us from the alarming disposi- 
tion of individuals to mingle with the mass? Cannot the divisions 
of power be kept separate?—are the legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive to merge in one? Shall the democratic spirit be omnipo- 
tent—above the law, the constitution, and, as we have heard it ar- 
gued, above the immutable principles of justice? If there be no 
remedy, then do we live in fearful times,—then have we to gra 
ple with the worst of tyrannies,—the tyranny of numbers, that has 
its million of likes and dislikes, of encroachments and barbarities, 
with a spite that reaches its blighting fingers to the dwelling of 
the humblest and the most inoffensive. But thank God there is a 
restraint; and to this end we would urge upon the citizen these opin- 
ions; they should form a part of his nature,—the impulses of his 
conduct. They are—thathis obligations are due first to the 
State,—that his rights are individual, of which no power but a 
convention of the people can deprive him,—that apart from the 
constitution and the laws he is as sovereign as any active authority 
in the State,—that however he may respect the wish of a majori- 
ty, unless he be satisfied with its lawfulness, he is bound to oppose 
it,—that as the people are all-powerful here, they are to be watch- 
ed,—that he should abhor any individual or combination of indi- 
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viduals, who in any manner tampered with his judgment or his 
elective franchise,—that he should believe, THAT THE SOVEREIGN 
WILL IS TO BE FOUND IN THE CONSTITUTION AND THE LAWS 
PASSED IN VIRTUE OF IT, NOT IN THE WILL OF A MAJORITY OP 
TO-DAY OR TO-MORROW,—that the departments of government 
are to be separated, as the only substantial preventive to the con- 
centration of power.in the democracy, which in practice, would 
bring about the invasion of individual right and the total over- 
throw of equality,—that he should. measure the propriety of his 
conduct, not by the popular acclaim, ‘but his own ts Mae ap- 
preciation of right,—that his elective franchise is his property, 
which he must enjoy with the same sacred freedom and uncurbed 
virtué as his-worship; and lastly, that as a majority cannot skreen 
him from the just anger of his Maker,—it could not absolve him 
from his duty to the State? Let him mould his conduct by these 
opinions and we do not hesitate to believe, that his aspirations 
would elevate him to a peerless eminence, from which a flood of 
glory would stream over the land. Let him incorporate his 
pride, his affections, and his interests, with the fair name of the 
republic, and he would exemplify in himself that noble union of 
patriotic sentiment and utility, so devoutly wished for, in a coun- 
try where the monev-god is disposed to make the citizen, as insen- 
sible to the national he as the shining pieces he hoards up! 

We come now to a passage in M. de ‘Tocqueville, which in jus- 
tice to the character of the Southern people, we cannot pass over 
in silence. Deceived by the tonne! of certain presses and the 
hatred of some to the polite and opulent in this country, with a 
bitterness unusual with him; and upon a bare suspicion, he has 
reflected on many, who having no appetite for official honors, re- 
tire into the bosom of their families for that quiet, which is not to 
be found in the thorny ways of public life. His error in this par- 
ticular shows, how unfit sometimes, the most impartial foreigner is 
to develop the hidden springs of action in our diversified society; 
and that led away by prejudices incident to the old world, he is 
too apt to look at us through glasses familiar to his own vision. 
He says “at the present day the more affluent classes of society 
are so entirely removed from the direction of political affairs in 
the United States, that wealth far from conferring a right to the 
exercise of power, is rather an obstacle than a means of attainin 
to it. The wealthy members of the community abandon the lists 
through unwillingness to contend, and frequently contend in vain 
against the poorest classes of their fellow-citizens. They concen- 
trate all their enjoyments in the privacy of their homes, where 
they occupy a rank which cannot be assumed in public; and they 
constitute a private society in the State which has its own tastes 
and its own pleasures. ‘They submit to this state of things as 
36 
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an irremediable evil, but they are careful not to show that they are 
— by its continuance; it is even not uncommon to hear them 
aud the delights of a republican government and’ the advantages 
of democratic institutions when they are in public. Next to ha- 
ting their enemies, men are most inclined to flatter them.”—p. 159. 

We wish, for the credit of a people not far from us, that wealth 
was an obstacle to the attainment of power; but, judging of ap- 
pearances, we should rather fear that money and not character, 
will, in the course of évents, become the moving principle of our 
institutions,—that is, the very exclusiveness he so much condemns, 
shall lose its relish for domestic entertainment, and aspiring to of- 
fice throw its purse among the greedy rabblement. However, it 
is the latter part of the above extract we have to brand with in- 
justice. Cannot one enjoy the pleasures of retirement and per- 
form his duties to the State without incurring the charge of hatred 
to the people, of whom he is one? Shall he not be proud of his 
good name,—the integrity of his forefathers,—the promise of his 
children in virtue and renown, because some may live among us 
insensible to these sweet and gentle appliances of an honorable 
ambition? Shall he not be cucladbed in his own house when the 
law saves the cabin of the poorest or the vilest from intrusion? 
Does this author believe for one moment that republicanism makes 
all of us polite and amiable; or that there will not be grades of 
intercourse in every community? Are we all to stoop,—to live 
in common,—to abandon the stations some love, and stripping off 
the graces of a conventional propriety associate with the veriest 
churl, because he is a churl, and a political equal? Shall the eye 
have no mirror in which it can see and amend its deformities; or 
shall it like the brute ken no higher than its grovelling instincts? 
Then should the divine frequent the brothel,—the scholar riot at 
the hustings,—the delicate affiliate the sensual,—the modest com- 
mune with the insolent and boorish! We are surprised that one 
of his elegant attainments should forget the important fact, that 
in every community there must be models of excellence to which 
the mass can look for improvement; and these will oftenest con- 
sist of that class, who, either by the possession of wealth or rare 
accomplishments, while they do all that in honor and in charity 
is demanded of them, retire within themselves to commune with 
spirits congenial to their own. Not seeking office, and living 
most generally, above the temptations and excitements of the 
multitude, they establish a moral standard in republics; and with- 
out fear or the hope of gain, will be found, whenever it is neces- 
sary, casting their weight into the scale of order. They must of 
consequence be the rébukers of licentiousness. It was a body of 
gentlemen like these, which DeTocqueville in another place has 
remarked, arrested the disposition of many to anarchy after the 
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revolution; and it was the respect and admiration entertained for 
our martial forefathers, that did more to cool the heats of rival fac- 
tions than any remarkable love of order in them. Such a body 
we need never dread while they have no lawful organization,— 
they will always be suspected by the populace, and should they 
possess any influence,-it will arise from their decided traits of 
moral character. We are one of those who religiously believe, 
that no government unlike ours can remain stable without an in- 
termedinte order between the ruler and the ruled, either in the 
form of an aristocracy or a religious body: and until ours become 
a universally enlightened and virtuous people, we can have no 
more innocent check to insubordination than the example of the 
exclusive in habits, tastes and living. Men are little to be feared 
who ostracise themselves,—they are never in favor, and cannot 
hope during a civil commotion, which may endanger the peace, to 
usurp the seats of those, who have familiarly mingled with the 
populace and wrought upon their tumultuous feelings. Exclu- 
siveness then is no offence here,—the only sufferer by it is itself. 
In what consists its offending? In not affecting power?—in not 
humoring the irregular antipathies of the crowd and feeding.their 
vices!—in not herding with bullying rioters on election-eve and 
“hectoring it” at the polls? If these be offences, God speed them; 
they are the props of our institutions,—reconcileable with the du- 
ties of the citizen and his proper liberty. Any other than a polit- 
ical equality of conditions never entered the minds of the wildest 
anarchist at the framing of our constitution every citizen is free 
to live in that fashion and select that vocation most grateful to his 
tastes and means.. Weare politically equal, and this is enough;— 
it is all we can ask, or the most anxious desire. The influences of 
wealth, education and character, are what no rational government 
has ever been able to apportion,—their doors are open to all, and 
if enterprise and labor cannot attain them, it is no reason why 
their fortunate possessor should be reviled and carped at. Let 
the citizen think less of spending than of hoarding,—let him pride 
himself more on his just equality than boasting of it, and he will de- 
claim less and grow more contented,—be less aa but freer in 
his own opinions. We dread not the affluent so much as those, who 
thrift at random and barter conscience for gain. It is the mon- 
ey-maker not the spender of it who is now impairing the national 
morals. ‘The one oppresses the indigent to reap his golden stores, 
while the other by his sumptuous living and oftentimes, vain glori- 
ous extravagance, affords employment to the needy and the indus- 
trious. When the wealthy or the exclusive in morals or in any 
— else, shall ‘arrogate to themselves a lawful exemption from 
civil duties: it will then be time to oppose them; but in the South, 
where we have only two grades, the white and the black, distinct 
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opinions arising out of that class, who represent the greater inter- 
est, must take the place of that aristocratic station, whose influence 
has ever been indispensible, to preserve the institutions of a coun- 
try,in which servitude was a condition. And now that the demo- 
cratic rage at the North and in Europe, is aiming and plotting to 
abate this condition among us, it can be met only by the concert 
of the planter and the citizen, who feeling the pride and haughty 
associations of the master, will stop by their example, licentious- 
ness in the mob, or insubordination in the slave. Our self-preserva- 
tion requires us to be an exclusive people to say the least of it. 
The relation we bear to our serviles,—their rigid discipline and 
the military organization forced upon us by the threats and vicious 
intermeddling of strangers to the humanity of our local police, 
make us in some degree aristocratic; that is, suspicious of for- 
eign intrusion and domestic riot——a feeling that comports with 
the equality of our own people. A common interest and mutual 
dependence on one another for united councils and action to repel 
the coming evil, beget a regard for the white citizen, which is no 
where surpassed in this Union,—the limits of right are clearly 
marked and a single emotion of sentiment adorns the Southern 
people,—nationalizes their honor; and- will continue to diffuse 


among them a gallant and devoted energy “while the Persian is 
on the border!” C. 





DEDICATION AND EXTRACT FROM A POEM, PARAPHRASTICALLY TRANSLA- 


TED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DE LA MARTINE, BY WM. WRAGG 
SMITH, ESQ. 


DEDICATION. 


REMEMBER you that day when, climbing o’er 
The azure heights of Mount Saléve,* 

Our trembling steps encountered all unsure, 
A narrow path that fearsome gave 

Along a precipice? 


You walked before,—the waving pine and larch, 
Their branches dancing in the storm, 

Scarce opening for you their sylvan arch, 
Drop’t on your forehead and your face 

The morning’s tear and kiss; © 


Beneath your feet the torrent dashed its way, 
Wearing the rock with furrows green, 

While rose to where we stood the clouded spray, 
As the white flakes of foam in skeen, 

Sparkled and hurried under. 








* Near Geneva. 








Dedication. 





At intervals the thunder 

Still muttered in the distant dark blue west, 
While, in the east, with matin gale, 

Half of the sky in glory stood confessed, 
And gilded with its blaze the veil 

That shadowed Leman blue! 


Suddenly, darting up that precipice, 

You stood, and bent on me those eyes} 

You pointed to the mountain—that abyss— 
That lake—to nature, and the skies— 

And I—I saw but you! 


Your siender ankle seemed to rest on air; 

Your eye glanced o’er those scenes sublime and fair; 

Your bosom swelled with extasy, 

And heaved, and throbbed fast, full and free, 

Like captive wave that boils beneath the sands, 

Then swells, and chafes, and bursts, and floods its lands.— 


Upon the angle of a rock 

That fairy hand was laid; 

The mountain breezes played 

With floating tress and gadding lock, 
And dried the dew upon your curls, 
Which falling to your feet 

In droplets pure and sweet, 

Slowly distilled its pearls. 


The torrent-foam tossed in th’ abysm, 
Sentap on high its misty showers, 
With all the colours hued 

That shifted on its watery prism; 

And mantled on the mat of flowers 
Around you where you siood: 

And, with transparent hood, 

In vapoury robe of floating train, 

So bright and fair you shone, 

I thought you were—but no—’tis vain! — 
Comparison I have none. 


No form—no lineament terrestrial 

Can paint you to my eyes; 

Naught but a thought—a beam celestial 
Which in a vision flies,— 

That hath no earthly haven,— 

That cleaves the air on wings of fire, 
And from its pure abode, 

The bottom of the heart’s desire, 

Soars even unto God, 

And roams the fields of heaven! 
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I looked upon you; and oh then I swore 

To keep and consecrate the trace 

Which in that rapid moment flitted o’er 

Your lovely form and radiant face; 

And here to grave your name:— 

Perchance your hand some day may tear it out 
From this unworthy monument; 

Perchance you may not read these lines without 
A sigh—a tender sentiment, 

All that they ask for fame; 

And if your melting eyes cannot restrain 

At my harp’s gentle sound, a tear, 

At least, ah! may you say: 

“*'Tis I—’tis I who did inspire the strain 

That moves mine heart and charms mine ear,— 
My Souvenir it is his lay.” 


[The title of the poem is the last canto of “Childe Harold,” in which 
Mons. de la Martine introduces some of the last scenes of Lord Byron’s 
life in Greece. The French heroics have been dressed in the Spenserian 
stanza, to suit the title, after the sublime poem of Lord Byron. 

The following extract from page 17 of the translation, contains some of 


the meditations of the hero while passing Italy on his way to assist the 
Greeks: | 


Soft sigh upon my sail the breezes bland! 

The wave doth know my bark, it might be sworn, 
As fiery charger ’neath his master’s hand 

Neighs at beholding him whom he hath borne!— 
Ye billows, like this heart, tossed—lashed—and torn, 
Wrathful and restless—terrible as I, 

Ye oft have cradled me,—as your own-born 

Ye knew me!—What am I? I reply: - 

What I was then—a problem and a mystery! 


A storm eternal, rolling—rolling on,— 

A dream of sorrow, changeless—without end,— 

A darkened dungeon room without a sun,— 

A ruin of past, the future to offend,— 

A wave—like these waves, that the wind doth send, 
And chance doth lead, wand’ring from shore to shore, 
And bearing foam and murmurs as they wend,— 
Which, like the restless element all o’er, 

Without advancing ever, rolls for evermore! 


My days—my days,—what have I with them done? 
Where—where are they? How have they passed away? 
In profit to myself’—to any one? 

What future light hath beaconed me my way? 

What fruit have I e’er plucked without decay? 
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I’ve tried a thousaiid paths—none could delight, 

I’ve strayed—where not? But is’t to live, to stray? 
Beams not on earth—in heaven—or us, some light, 
Some definite mark to guide our steps, and lead us right? 


And to which Hope, advancing firm, can say: 

Though it escape my sight, I feel ’tis there? 

The swallow, herald of her happy May, 

Cleaves with sure flight the pathless fields of air; 

From this to that shore darts her vision clear; 

The pilot whom the shades of night surround, 

Knows by the pole-star’s beacon how to steer; 

The blind-mole doth not grub for naught the ground, 

And, though the stag he see not, trails the scenting hound. 


The eagle eyes the sun—the dove her nest; 

And o’er the stormy deep where she doth roll, 
’Neath skies unknown, the ship on her behest, 

Sees o’er the horizon her appointed pole: 

Man sole hath neither mark nor end—man sole; 

To-day as yesterday he is without, 

To-morrow finds him farther from the goal, 

And, changing every hour his aim and route, 

He sets out—turns back—roams on—and is lost in doubt! 


The goal I tried for, I did set too near; 

I past it in one breath—one swoop of fire! 

Tsang; and the whole universe stood to hear, 

And crowned with early leaves my youthful lyre. 

It is enough;—of this vain noise | tire— 

This common echo—this monotonous sound; 

A name!—and still a name! Name, vain desire! 

What doth it teacht—That in the urn profound 

Drops one more name which to posterity doth rebound. 


What’s this thing glory,—this ephemeral word, 
Scratched on a leaf with pen of fickle flame, 

Of which one letter by Time’s pinion slurred, 
Blots out forever the once boasted name?. 

Vain dream of glory! Mocking shade of fame! 
Which one breath-puff can scatter and destroy, 
Which vanishes in smoke from whence it came! 
Phantom whose charms did once mme heart annoy, 
And which I did despise soon as I did enjoy! 


Give me that deathless fame, sublime, immense, 
Which action wins,—whose end is mortal good, 
Which finds in other hearts new recompense, 
Whose voice is bronze—or roar of torrent-flood, 
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That which is writ on land or sea in—dlood, 
Which cov’ring carnage fields with blazonry, 
Engraves on living brass its title proud; 

Or on the gory temple’s masonry 

Which victory erects at last to liberty! 


Oft leaning o’er the urn of some great man, 
Whether amid Rome’s desert catacombs, 

Or ’neath that vault august, where, dim and wan, 
Westminster solemn consecrates its tombs, 
‘Contemplating those bronzes, marbles, glooms, 
Hallowed by time, and sacred to respect, 

And seeing the stranger through those holy rooms, 
Move with a trembling step and grave aspect, 
And stop, some dusty legend piously to inspect; 


I’ve felt that "neath such monumental shades 

Those mighty ghosts more peacefully must rest; 

That those hushed steps—those statues—dim arcades— 
Those prayers—regrets, which have for ages blest, 
Must doubtless soothe, ev’n in the narrow chest 

Of those immortal dead the pride and gloom; 

That vanity is still the coffin’s quest, 

And that it is, perhaps, for mortal doom, 

A glorious thing to conquer, here below, a tomb! 





STAGE COACH REMINISCENCES. 


In the fall,as we Americans say, of the year 1836, it was m 
fortune to be detained by urgent business in the city of Brotherly 
Love, of rectangular streets, and fairfaces under Quaker bonnets. 
The hour for the departure of the Rail Road Line, in which I had 
purposed to travel to New-York, had long passed before I was 
disengaged, and no other means offered for my conveyance than 
the Mail coach which left in the evening. My presence was re- 
quired in New-York the next day, and I made the best of my ne- 
cessity and took my place at Reesides. The day had been emi- 
nently beautiful; an October sun shone calmly down upon the rich 
woods, tinged with the rainbow hues of the sere and yellow leaf. 
At 5 o’clock we left the city, rolled rapidly along over the paved 
streets and saw the long files of identical houses disappear, until 
we issued upon the turnpike to Bristol, The sun was dropping 
rapidly and in a rich veil of the Indian summer mist to his couch; 
the noble Delaware reposed in that quiet majesty which always 
seems to enwrap a mighty stream, while the woods of Frankford 
shewed the deep scarlet of the maple, the orange tint of the hick- 
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ory and the pale yellow of the oak, mingled with the verdure of 
the various evergreens. There were but twoof us within. My 
fellow passenger was a stout, well-proportioned but rather pursy 
gentleman of some fifty years,or by’r Lady, inclining to three 
score, evidently well to do in the world, with every thing comfor- 
table about him; [ should have thought him a disciple of Wm. 
Penn, but for a certain degree of impatience in his movements and 
the cut of his outward garment, which was rather too jaunty for 
such a supposition. He seemed to be well known at the stage-of- 
fice, was saluted as Judge by the,book-keeper and guard, and ev- 
idently patronized the driver. He was an old traveller,—saw af- 
ter the security of his baggage, inspected the buckles and straps, 
and looked knowingly at the span of beautiful and highly kept 
trotters that were to convey us. Having satisfied himself as to 
these matters, he entered the vehicle, deposited himself with much 
care in the right hand corner, ran his umbrella through the slings 
above, tied up his broad brimmed beaver in a red silk handker- 
chief, and suspended it cosily from the top, then produced a quil- 
ted cap from one of his capacious pockets, adjusted it to his head, 
and announced himself prepared for a start. It is my pleasure 
to watch originalities,and I thought I had found one here of the 
first water. 

The old gentleman was a bachelor no doubt, and they are ne- 
cessarily odd. 1 will draw him out, thought I. 

“There is something very delightful, sir,” said I, “in the motion 
of a good coach on such a road as this, and in such beautiful 
weather,—it is the poetry of motion.” 

The old gentleman gathered up his eve-brows, and I heard him 
mutter “curse your poetry,’—but the conversational spirit prevail- 
ed, and he replied: 

“Sir, I rejoice to hear a man of your years so fully appreciate 
the pleasure of stage-travelling; it is so much the fashion now-a- 
days, to launch out about rail-roads and locomotives and twent 
miles an hour, that hardly a man can be found who will endeavour 
to sustain the rights of coaches.” 

The conversation gradually grew more and more interesting 
to the old gentleman until at last, he had the whole to himself, and 
ran on in an unbroken flow of remark upon the changes of the 
time, the march of intellect, and so-forth. ‘The moon rose beauti- 
ful as she always is; it was just after the full and the round disk 
was but slightly indented. My acquaintance drew a pipe from 
his pocket, and procured a light with flint and steei, (for he scorn- 
ed Lucifer matches as an invention of the enemy,) and havin 
asked me if I had any objection to the smoke, to which I replied 
by exhibiting a reasonably filled cigar-case, soothed himself with 
a steady pull at the fragrant weed. 

37 
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“Ah,” said he, between whiffs, “you are young now and know 
no better than to smoke cigars, as you grow old, settled and expe- 
rienced, you will take to the pipe. , It does very well for a young 
man who is ashamed of the thing, to use cigars, for he may more 
easily conceal them; and in fact there are no pockets now-a-days 
long enough for a substantial meurschaum. Cigars, sir, like youth, 
are light, hasty and inefficient; the pipe has the dignity and pertli- 
ness of mature age. Sir, this is one of the signs of the times: no 
man now possesses independence enough to smoke his pipe in 
peace, or drink his brandy and water at a public table, but sneaks 
into a bar and tipples in secret. ' Sir, | was once obliged to travel 
in one of those floating palaces, as they call them, the steamboats 
on this river. [saw more drinking than there was twenty years 
ago, and it was done with a consciousness of littleness. You 
hear men talk, sir, of the improvements of travelling. You get 
into a box delightfully cushioned and so on, on a rail-road; the 
devil attached to it is puffing and blowing as if he was determined 
to do you a mischief; you are jammed in with five hundred other 
persons, obliged to cramp your legs in among two or three more 
pair opposite to you, till you cannot tell which is your own, and di- 
rectly, with a jerk that jars you to pieces, away you go. As for 
talking, you might as well try ina young lady’s boarding school, 
let out for a frolic, or in a nail factory;—you take a paper and try 
to read, but the confounded letters have the St. Vitus’ dance, and 
seem run mad like our fashionable girls——they go in a perpetual 
waltz. Politics and politicians change sides before your eyes 
with more rapidity, if possible, than in actual life—your very 
spectacles no longer rest quietly on their accustomed spot, but 
join in the uproar. By and by comes a snuff of lamp-black and 
oil from the engine, the smoke and cinders fill the car, and you 
are roused from a trance and whirl of nothings by a spark in the 
back of your neck, between your cravat and-your skin. You 
can’t get it out, sir, and in your desperation you have only asa 
dernier resort, to crush it out against the seat. Every man be- 
comes as stupid as every other. One mathematical genius tries 
to count the panels of fence as they go by, but never gets above 
twenty. Another pulls out his watch and times the speed between 
the mile-stones. But finally they all fall asleep after a fashion, not 
a comfortable nap, but a jarring, unsteady, sickish sort of faint- 
ness. Why,sir,the prettiest face in the world would look awful un- 
der such circumstances. And then, too, you have no sy mpathies 
with the machine that tugs you on at such a pace. You know it 
can’t get tired, and don’t care tuppence for its struggles. Perhaps 
by way of variety, it meets a poor wretch of a cow; the animal is 
frightened to a stand still, and the engineer doesn’t see her,—the 
black thing is upon her and over her in a second, and very likely 
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the whole train is over too. Now, sir, the greenest cow in the 
world will get out of the way of four horses and a stage like this. 
I like a stage, sir; I feel pride i in the team, if it is a good one, and 
can relieve myself by swearing, if it is bad. Horses are noble 
animals, almost intellectual, and it is a comfort even to be run 
away withby them. Your engine might run away, sir, but there 
could be no earthly reason for it,—it has nothing to be frightened 
at. Horses never run away without some cause, and besides you 
are certain they must stop sometime or other: now an engine may 
run forever if it have fire and water enough. [| like to see horses 
attached to such a vehicle as this; they seem to trust so implicitly 
in the driver, and only use their own means of judgment when he 
fails in his duty. Did you never hear of the team which came 
nine miles, sir, on this very road with the driver frozen to his box. 
Fact, sir, | assure you. Would your steam have done that? And 
besides, sir, a stage-coach jolts people into an acquaintance quick- 
er than any thing else. When two persons are bumped together 
twenty times in a minute, don’t you see there is a point of mutual 
interest; they become familiar directly. Now in your car you 
are merely smoked together, and the jars you meet with are not 
enough to rouse you to sympathy. There is no room for gallan- 
try, sir, jn a car; each lady must sit upright and joggle along as 
she best may. Ina coach, on the contrary, people must be civil; 
the heavy weights like myself must take care of the light weights. 
A young lady, sir, we will suppose, sits next to you; you are cros- 
sing a Maryland corduroy; well, she being light, is tossed up al- 
most to the ceiling; you being weightier are : merely slid in her 
place ready to receive her as she comes down; then you apolo- 
gize for the liberty you have taken; she smiles and allows the ex- 
cuse; you soon grow intimate, and before long you are found en- 
deavouring with one arm to sustain her delicate figure, and hold- 
ing on yourself with the other. Why, sir,” said the old gentleman, 
warming as he spoke, “it is worth all the jolts between Maine and 
Georgia.”—(Not an old bachelor, thought I, after all.)—*“Sir, ma- 
ny more marriages occurred in the good old time of stages than 
do now; there were many golden opportunities * then that are now 
annihilated. Love must be of stronger stuff than every day wear 
to stand smoke, oil, steam and stupidity, all which necessarily come 
from rail-roads. Minds become as level as the foundation they 
travel on; there is no individuality now-a-days.—And see your 
modern steam-boats too; they have made us a gregarious, migra- 
tory people. Men and women herd together in these places, and 
yet there is no society. ‘The ladies have to be carried down a 
back stair-case to get their seats at table before the crowd comes 
rushing down. I don’t know but they fill their plates before the 
steward opens the door and runs for his life. Then such eating, 
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Lord, sir, the most half starved college in the Union cannot shew 
such a set of gormandizers, though some of them are not slow. 
Men eat as if their life depended upon their rapidity, and for what 
earthly reason they thus hurry through the only recreation they 
have on board is to me an unsolved problem. People live too 
fast now-a-days, and that is the reason they so seldom come toa 
good and healthy old age. They try to crowd a quart into a 
pint pot upon the high pressure system, and generally do as their 
— do, burst in the attempt. But, sir, 1 weary you, and we 
will change the subject.” 

In vain I-protested I was unwearied and listening with much at- 
tention. The stout old gentleman put the extinguisher upon his 
pipe, pulled his cap round his ears, planted his feet firmly in the 
matting below, ran his lined gloves through the loops for the arm, 
and a gentle noise as of a faint snore affected me to such a degree 
of sy mpathy, that I fell asleep myself. My old friend left me in 
New-York, and I have seen him no more. He was a gentleman 
all of the olden time, and I remain in doubt to this day whether 
he was a bachelor or not. May he always run through life as 
cosily as in “Reeside’s Red” in the month of October, 1836. 

A TRAVELLER. 





BALLAD. 
‘HER EYE IS DIM WITH MANY TEARS.” 


I. 
Her eye is dim with many tears, 
Her heart is full of many fears, 
And, in her cheek, and on her brow, 
The white has grown to marble now. 
Il. 
Yet, though the dangers round her throng, 
And though she trembles, she is strong; 
The purpose in her soul is pure, 
And she is strengthened to endure. 
III. 
The worst is but a moment’s pain, 
That felt, is never felt again, 
She may not shrink from death, whose heart 
Is buried with its dearer part. 
IV. 
Her life was in another’s eyes, 
And in their sad eclipse, she dies; 
To all her hopes, the stroke that slew 
Her lover, was most fatal too. 
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v. 

She treads the bloody height once more, 

Her feet are clammy with its gore,— 

New anguish in her bosom thrilled, 

That blood was from his heart distill’d. 
VI. 

And darker, gloomier grows the night, 

Storm hangs above the fatal height,— 

The lightning’s flash along the skies, 

Shows where his mangled body lies. 
VII. 

Alone, the threatened doom she braves, 

The tyrant only sways his slaves,— 

She hides in earth the mangled frame, 

When warriors fly, or bend in shame. 
VII. 

A few short hours, and she will be, 

Like him she lived for, far and free,— 

The tyrant can but slay,—his blow 

Restores the love, whose loss was woe! DELTA. 





CURRAN AND THE PIG. 


Orren have I been in the society of good and merry fellows, 
where wit and jocularity cheated the hours of their sadness; 
and never heard the following anecdote related but once. I was 
then not so gray as I am now, but full of blood and “lively *ha- 
viour,’—the hour of the night twelve—sitting with my chum 
over the remains of a beggarly supper. 

“Tom,” said my chum Step., “are you dull because there are 
no more cakes and ale?” 

“Not a whit, my boy,” I replied, “yet there i is something uncom- 
fortable in an empty stomach.” 

“There is,” said Step., “and to give you food not quite so sub- 
stantial as meat, but more agreeable in its season, I will tell you 
a story.” 

“Do, Step.,” said I, as I lighted my segar and prepared for a love 
affair of the pathetic kind. 

Now Step. was a welkin-eyed boy,—a young Grecian in his 
class,—of a mild and gentle temper; and for all the world the last 
student in college whom I would have taken for the veriest, wag 
of us all; yet in this never was a soph more deceived. And 
though he is now a distinguished professor, | believe should he 
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chance to see this page, he will be tempted for a moment to throw 
aside his gown and laugh at the story he then invented or told in 
good earnest. 

After musing a little while—*Tom,’ 
have read the life of Philpot Curran?” 

“Bless him—yes—why?” 

“His biographers have done him injustice.” 

“ Ah—how!” 

“By the suppression of an anecdote truly characteristic of his 
tact and humor. And I aver Tom, and I think you will agree 
with me, that he who conceals a good thing of any one, that might 
by the slightest possibility move ‘the reasoning creature’ to laugh- 
ter, does ‘what I never could or would forgive. 

“Dear ‘Tom, I am happy to say that the question ‘where shall 
I dine’ rarely affects us in this bountiful country, however an am- 
ple supper may be desired by you at this late hour of the night. 
Genius will never starve while bank-bills are plenty as black-ber- 
ries in spring-time, and hospitality like a four-pence brightens in 
use. But to my story;—it happened that Philpot Curran on a 
blustering day arrived in London, a few minutes before the 
dinner hour, with an appetite as keen as Sir John’s of fat-witted 
memory. 

“Take that trunk,” said a little man, as he leaped from a hack 
before the door of a celebrated hotel. 

“Can't,” replied the waiter,—*No room, sir.” 

“Glad of that,” rejoined Phil..—*Room, hey!—good;” and with- 
out further ceremony he entered the hotel. 

“Mine host!” 

«Coming, sir.” 

“Mine host of the garter.” 

“Here, sir,” said mine host on his entrance, “any thing?” 

“Any usquebaugh?!” enquired Phil. 

“Sir!” exclaimed mine host in evident surprise, “I don’t know 
what you mean.’ 

“Umph,—don’t know,—well then—any St. Pathrick’s eye-wa- 
ther, as we call it?” 

“St. Pathrick’s eye- -wather,” repeated mine host, musingly. 

“By heavens, he echoes me,” said Phil. after the stage-fashion, in 
which he rolled his eyes and looked daggers at “the apron-man.” 

“No St. Pathrick’s eye-wather?” 

«No, sir.” 

«Then art thou lost,” continued Phil—*Thou shalt-not be sa- 
ved; turning abruptly on mine host: “Do you speak Irish?” 

“No, sir.’ 

«Ah, you monster—not a Milesian scholar!” 

“What's he?” enquired mine host. 
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Tisn't Hebrew, or - Chinese or Choctaw ;—it is something like 
English without ‘its sharking participles’ and its discourteous ‘no; 
you may learn it on a gusty day like this—Repeat after me,— 
come, mine host,—say to me—Dear sir, it is cold without, and I 
am glad to see you: my house is at your disposal,—rooms, ser- 
vants, drink, food, everything; and, my darling, excuse the imper- 
tinence of the waiter who refused you accommodation;—say so, 
mine host, and you will speak Irish as we do in our land.” 

“Now I twig you, my wag,” said the host, “you are not to come 
over me in that way. Rt -4 you cannot be entertained,—every 
room is engaged; and the hall will be occupied in ten minutes by 
a select dinner-party;—here is a list of names as you may see,—I 
am sorry; but there is no help.” 

“Is that the cause, my lord?” said Phil. in a forensic vein — 
“Shall 1 have no belly -cheer,—no sack ev ery hour, and each min- 
ute my capon,—no room-gear,—no wild-water for my brain? Has 
it come to this? Have I fallen so low, that a man of my dimen- 
sions (tip-toing) shall be refused by this dictator of the kitchen, 
at whose nod the animal creation, pigs, sheep, harmless chickens, 
and all appear on table in as quick succession as the bloodless 
shades of Banquo’s line!—not to be buried in consecrated ground, 
but in the oh consider,—let the bowels of your compassion 
open,—it is the hour when the appetite makes one hospitable,—on- 
ly let me dine? 

“T cannot,” replied mine host. 

“Are you a Christian?” 

“T hope so.” 

“I say nay,—a little Irish counsellor says nay,—the Pope and 
King Henry to boot would say nay!—You a christian, and drive a 
traveller from your house in ‘this weather, when mv nose is blue 
as Puritan-gospel, and the rain is pattering outside like the tramp 
of monsters, at a place in the next world, where I hope you will 
never see me. Why, sir, on such a day as this you should exclude 
but three.” 

“Who are they?” enquired mine host, tickled by the drollery of 
Phil. 

“Why, the devil, the cold wind and yourself, to be sure.” 

“Take care, *replied mine host, “I do not inform i in the next 
world how pat you are with the devil’s name.’ 

“Now ‘fore all the world,” said Curran, “do 1 abhor an informer; 
he is the veriest rascal in Christendom. Harkye, mine host, 
should you do so, know ye what I would say?” 

“What?” 

“I should say: I meant no harm in using your Majesty’s name,— 
I have ever been polite to my superiors,—I did hope to use it not 
in vain,—it was to frighten one of your carnate imps into some- 
thing like hospitality. 
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“But this is all talk,” continued Phil_—*I must stop here;—from 
this list I recognise some to whom I bring letters; and I have no 
doubt they would be glad to see me. Be assured, my presence 
will not injure the reputation of your house. Look here, mine 
host, if thou art not a Turk, let me have my humor. Iam some- 
times in a queer conceit,—a sort of don’t-know-what-kind of tem- 
per; and this being one of my days—my periodical days for 
prank-playing, when the Irish blood is a little too familiar with 
my brain, | desire no happier occasion to cut my caper and say 
my say. Only be mum, and you shall know me presently. Lead 
me to the dinner-hall, and leave the rest to be devoloped before ‘the 
first course’ shall have ended.” * . ’ 

We next see Curran seated at his ease by a cheering coal-fire 
in the dinner-hall—the servants busy “placing on table rich viands,” 
whose savory odors would occasionally tempt him to twist his 
melting tongue and cast his eye slyly on the sumptuous prepara- 
tion. All is now arranged!—the hour of mastication has arrived, 
big with the impending fate of many a lame pun and witty abor- 
tion. The bell rings—the step incipient between a cautious dig- 
nity and hungry precipitation is heard in the passage-way,—the 
ahem! the ahah! the lispiag nothings of lips intent on good cheer! 
The folding doors are thrown open,—the company enter,—Phil. 
moves not—speaks not;—all eyes rest upon him and look enquir- 
ingly, as much as to say, “who knows him?” 

“Come, sir,” said one of the stewards toa venerable old gentle- 
man, “take the head of the table.” 

In a moment Phil. stood erect: and walking dignifiedly for one 
of his stature, took the head of the table, saying to the steward, 
“T have no objection.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the steward. 

“Eh,” said Phil., “what?—grace? Oh, yes, my mother taught 
me that; and a w ond between us,—I learned a beautiful one > of 
Father O’ Leary himself.” 

“Sir,” said the steward, “a mistake, I presume.” 

“None in the world,” said Phil. with a graceful bend of his per- 
son,—“*Be seated gentlemen,—} am glad to see you,—waiter, 
chairs—skip—fly—chairs.” 

“What does he mean!” whispered several of the company,— 
“Odd fellow—a mistake surely,—crazy,” exclaimed another. 

“Pardon me,” continued the steward, who was indeed a modest 
young gentleman, “this room is—ahem—engaged for a select 
party.” 

“So much the better,” said Curran rubbing his hands, “I’m fond 
of select company,—nothing so congenial —delightful, sir,—a 
flow of soul, of wit, pun, humor, point, repartee.” 

“None but friends dine here,” continued the steward. 
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“Then, friends and countrymen, lam happy that you should 
dine with me,—the cost shall be nothing,—in earnest, nothing,— 
gratis, as Purcell the pig-driver said,—’ fore God, gratis.’ Here, 
sir.—here,—(addressing the steward and pulling out his purse,)— 
take this,—shiners, my boy,—stop—one, two, three, four,—never 
mind counting,—take these guineas and pay for our entertainment. 
Order wine by the ale-tub,—we’ll have a bouse—‘a bottle-trap7—a 
gallimaufry. 

“Sir,” said the steward, “let me say this is intruding.” 

“Oho,” replied Phil., “because I offer to treat you?— ~Make your- 
self easy, my darling, —I have money a plenty,—got honester 
than ‘Peter Pence, ‘—enough to pay for all your dinners. So 
come, gentlemen, and let hunger take the hindmost.” 

With this Phil. seized a knife and fork, and prepared to carvea 
pig before him. 

“What do you intend to do with that knife and fork?” enquired 
the excited steward. 

“Forks,” said Curran sharpening his knife, “were first used by 
the Freuch, I believe, and—” 

“Answer my question,” exclaimed the steward in a voice of 
thunder, “what do you intend to do with that knife and fork?” 

“Aum,” replied Phil. looking at him vacantly, “carve this pig 
to-be-sure.’ 

“You do?” enquired the steward. 

“What else can I do?” said Phil. 

“Then, fellow, you shall be taught manners.” 

“Glad of your tuition,” said Phil. with a droll leer. 

“] give you to understand,” continued the steward, “if you 
touch that pig you shall rue it; ;—have a care, sir—stick not your 
fork in it, else, upon the honor of a gentleman, I will stick the 
fork in you.’ 

“Hear him,—hear him, gentlemen,—I must—TI must,” said Phil. 

“Then, sir, let me say,” (stepping within striking distance of 
Phil.) “WHATEVER YoU DO TO THAT PIG I WILL DO TO you!” 

For a moment Phil. lost his temper; his bosom heaved, the 
blood rushed to his swelling temples, his eye shot out a glare of 
wild and damning hate. 

“You will!” said Curran in a husky whisper, that hissed like a 
serpent through the crowded hall, “you win, str?” 

“] will,” was the firm reply of the now justly enraged steward. 

“Then do this to me!” 

Twenty forms were at this instant seen advancing on the dispu- 
tants; but Curran with a hand nerved as with rods of burning 
iron, held the sharp fork in the act of thrusting it into the bosom 
of the unarmed steward. 

INTERFERENCE CAME TOO LATE!—THE DEED WAS DONE!—for 
Curran, stooping his head to avoid the fury of an impending 
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blow, put his lips to the pig’s; and gave thema smack that would 
have honored an Irish wedding: then turning to the steward and 
folding his arms, he calmly exclaimed, “Do that to me, sir!” 

For a moment a silence, still as death, ensued; the company 
stood like chiseled marble in various attitudes,—then simultane- 
ously shouted with laughter. 

The steward himself was a painting!—a man wrought to mad- 
ness,—his life,as he thought, endangered,—expecting to chastise 
the impudence of an intruder; and so amusingly baffled! What 
could he do? His eyes sparkled,—his muscles began to relax,—he 
bit his lips, until no longer able to preserve his gravity, he too, 
laughed as loud asany of them. Still Phil. kept his countenance. 

“Sir,” said the steward as soon as he could speak, “who are 
rou!” : 

‘ “Gentlemen,” replied Phil. in a voice now sweeter than music, 
“lam John Philpot Curran.” 

“Your hand—your hand,” exclaimed the company rushing in 
their delight towards him,—“the first gentleman of the two king- 
doms we would prefer to see.” 

Curran exchanged civilities; then turning to mine host, who had 


been an astonished witness of the whole scene, said —‘See now, 
they speak good Irish.” 











TUCKER’S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED, AND 'WAYLAND’S 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tuoveu the works before us are rather to be contrasted than 
compared, yet they fall into the same category and treat in part 
the same subjects. The first embraces, indeed, a multitude of 
topics of general interest, the last is little more than a manual of 
ethics; the former mainly aims at the reconciliation of reason and 
revelation in regard to theological doctrines and moral truths, 
the latter insisting little on the speculative and the profound, la- 
bors very successfully to establish what is practical and safe. 
Tucker pursuing the light of nature, as he calls it, too often pre- 
sents the appearance of a traveller lost in a chase after some 
strange ignis fatuus; Wayland taking fast hold of inspired truth, 
threads securely the mazes of human obligations, and makes “as- 
surance doubly sure” to the conscientious inquirer after rectitude. 
Condensed into some reasonable bulk, the former would be not 
only instructive but delightful. We know no modern who would 
better deserve to be compared with Socrates himself than Tuck- 
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er, in the happier portions of his prolix work; nor is there an 
English writer who so nearly resembles Montaigne. Of course, 
these commendations apply only to select parts of this huge book, 
or rather, these huge books; and are not designed to palliate his 
wire-drawn speculations, futile discussions, and frequent repeti- 
tions on the most common-place topics. No philosophical reader 
will fail to be delighted with the tone of gentleness, good humor, 
simplicity and patience, in research, which the whole exhibits. 
He is never in a hurry,and never vituperative,except where 
Whitfield and the other Methodists of his day, (by which epithet 
he stigmatizes the evangelical or revival party in the Church of 
England during his times,) come in his way; and then he rather 
laughs at them for the most part, than abuses them seriously. He 
affects, with an indolent sort of self-complacence, the greatest 
moderation and freedom from prejudice, yet, withal, betrays the 
sturdy tenacity of a genuine English country gentleman’s attach- 
ment to Church and King, “as by law established;” nor does he 
make any begging apologies for Christianity; so far from it, he 
quietly assumes the very opposite ground, and with an amusing 
shew of liberality* to sceptics, admits all that can be said by way 
of excuse for them. This is sometimes pleasantly done in the 
way of x suggested compromise between them and their oppo- 
nents on the extreme right, the author being himself of course the 
juste milieu: yielding freely first on this side and then as freely on 
the other what neither of the antagonist parties could be suppo- 
sed to give up. We are not, therefore, to look for orthodoxy in 
such = bade the writer had prejudices which he interweaves 
with his speculations, but he had no system. In reference to his 
philosophy, properly so called, it is, perhaps, sufficient to say, that 
e never ventures to oppose his master, Locke, and seldom to 
proceed a step farther than he has him for a guide. No new dis- 
coveries, no full exhibition of the results of a thorough inductive 
process in the study of man, are to be expected here. Yet scat- 
tered about “disjecta membre,” we find shrewd hints and useful 
suggestions of a practical nature, such, and so numerous, that if 
they do not justify the warm applause of Paley, they will at least 
repay the student who has leisure to look for them, and judgment 
to make them his own. 
Tucker, as we are informed ina sketch prefixed to this late edi- 
tion by a connexion of his family, was educated at Oxford, and 
resided chiefly on his estate in the country, where he devoted 





* We must not be understood to intimate any belief or suspicion, that he 
was not really liberal to sceptics and others. We admit that he had preju- 
dices, as all men have; but we consider him as a genuine friend and a 
most striking example of freedom of thought. 
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himself to reading and the other quiet pursuits of learned leisure. 
It does not appear that his learning was very extensive or pro- 
found. He possessed a respectable acquaintance with the clas- 
sics, though he had no pretensions to the skill of a German com- 
mentator or university editor. His turn of mind was speculative, 
yet his speculations have usually a pretty direct relation to prac- 
tice. Occasionally, it is true, he launches forth half in earnest, 
half in jest, into wild reveries, which display a clumsiness of im- 
agination almost ludicrous, and as different as possible from the 
spiritual and refined conceptions of his great teacher and the oth- 
er distinguished leaders in philosophy. Tn this respect he presents 
a peculiarly striking contrast to Berkeley. Like Berkeley, howev- 
er, he appears to have been a virtuous man; for though some of 
his notions cannot be considered friendly to virtue and human 
happiness, he at any rate designed to make them entirely so. 
This is not the place for a complete abstract of such a work as 
Tucker’s, yet we shall give a brief outline of the most important 
parts, as far as convenient, in his own words. Throughout the 
whole book he keeps up a distinction between exoteric doctrines, 
by which he means the popular and orthodox opinions which he 
does not care to combat, and the esoteric or real truth, which as 
he supposes is different from the former, and incapable of being 
received by the common herd of mankind, but reserved for the 
discovery of himself and a few others of the more favored class. 
In distinguishing between these two sets of doctrines, he often 
makes strange “mistakes, sometimes representing as new that 
which is old, and sometimes imputing prejudices against his esoteric 
doctrines, to those who receive them as fully as himself. Thus 
one would almost i imagine that Tucker supposed alt the orthodox 
of his time and of previous times were authropomorphists; yet 
how he could have been so far misled is unaccountable. He was, 
as we have said, a scofler at Whitfield and other pietists of 
those days; he, however, seems never to have taken the least pains 
to understand them; and that he fell into the same neglect with 
regard to the religious world at large, is very credible if not most 
probable. In the third volume of this edition* before us, (p. 25, 
chap. ii.) he lays down the distinction just alluded to, and makes 
as plausible a defence as the case admits. One of the best appli- 
cations of this distinction is furnished (in p. 50 and onward) of the 
same volume, where he treats of majesty as belonging to the Di- 
vine Being. We know, indeed, that all things are under the con- 
stant notice of God; yet in ordinary cases, to represent Him as 
devoting His attention to minute objects, would have a tendency 
to degrade Him in the minds of the vulgar. “We must, there- 





* Cambridge:—Hilliard & Brown. 
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fore,” says s he, “ascribe to Him an attribute of Majesty, conceive 
Him jealous of His glory, remove every trifling event and mean 
object from our thoughts when we have Him in them; and raise our 
idea of Him by such | images as are suitable, to the highest degree, 
that the weakness and grossness of our faculties will admit.” But 
this distinction is not always so unexceptionable; in his application 
of it to some important truths, he can scarcely be vindicated 
from the charge of pious fraud, or a too studious concealment of 
truth from a downright zeal to guard her from irreverence and in- 
jury. 
The following summary of his “esoterics” given by himself, p. 33, 
vol. iii., embraces his peculiar views, one or two of which are 
rather startling, some neither original nor strange, others neither 
true nor important, and most of them very little likely to be re- 
ceived on the grounds he has selected for their support. 


“The foundation of moral duties upon self-interest; the corporiety of 
mental organs; the homogenity of created spirits; the rational faculty, be- 
ing a secondary property resulting from the composition of spirit with a 
fine organization; the dependence of perception, judgment, and free action 
on positions or motions in particles of matter; the universal plan of Provi- 
dence, comprising a!l events and Jeaving no room for contingency; the at- 
tribute of equity void of favor, partiality, or predilection; the equality of 
fortunes among spiritual substances; the limited duration of punishment; 
its exact distribution brought about by natural causes, without needing the 
formality of a judgment; the balancing periods; the plenitude of the uni- 
verse; the various orders of beings; their intimate commixture; their free 
agency, yet so directed as not to disturb the municipal laws belonging to each 
other;* their mutual connection of interests; their endeavours for the ben- 
efit of their own species contributing to maintain the general gooc, &c. 
These seemed necessary to complete a regular system, to be worked up 
from the foundations of experience and reason with a compact uniform fab- 
ric; wherein there might be nothing Joose, incongruous or unsupported, to 
offend the penetrating eye of the speculative.” 


He closes the chapter with this remark, which while it cer- 
tainly fails to cover the whole ground, apparently does much, 
we admit, to remove prejudice against the distinction of which he 
is so fond. 


“In ‘our systems of theology and religion,’ designed for ordinary use, re- 
gard must be had not only to the nature of things and what we know, but 
likewise to the nature of man, and what he is able easily to conceive.” 


These views of Tucker, the oracle of Paley, seem to us, to fur- 
nish the key to the latter’s continuance in the establishment. He 
probably subscribed and preached the doctrines of the charch as 
“exoterics,” and judged | himself, (as his guide would have done,) 








* So in rie book itself. 
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sound and correct in so doing. ‘Tucker was a firm supporter of 
that church, though every one must perceive from the abstract 
just given, that in “esoterics” he was far from being orthodox. 

In addition to his own general statement above, we may ob- 
serve that he held, if we understand him, the very same opinion 
on necessity with the late President Edwards. Of the efficiency 
of second causes and of causation in general, he speaks in terms 
almost amounting to the ancient doctrine of fate; predestination, 
in the orthodox sense, he entirely leaves out of view. He also 
maintains that evil always produces good somewhere or other; 
and as, according to him, there is a rotation and equal distribution 
of fortunes among all sentient beings, he feels no difficulty in as- 
cribing the origin of evil to the Divine Being, nor in admitting, to 
some extent, the propriety of “doing evil that good may come.” 
Lest we should appear to do him any injustice, we give his own 
words: 


“In all the avenues through which we can imagine sin to enter among the 
creatures, we find it introduced by a provision of causes made previously to 
its entrance; and our gracious Governor, on forming his universal plan of 
Providence, interspersed the requisite mixture of suffering therein, for the 
sake of that unspeakable happiness that should be worked out thereby; yet 
he would not inflict it with his own hand, but chose rather so to order his 
courses of nature and fortune, as that it should ensue in consequence of 
wilful misbehaviour among the creatures. Yet neither would he impel 
them to misbehave, but placed them in such circumstances of ignorance 
and imbecility as should influence them by the urgency of motives to 
choose freely what they knew to be wrong. Nor, perhaps, (he strangely 
adds,) were this ignorance and imbecility brought on by a chain of necessa- 
ry causes, but he may have given his perfect spirits such discernment as to 
see the expedience of driving one another thereunto; or undertaking it volun- 
tarily out of an equitable disposition, not covetous of engrossing ‘the whole 
of happiness to themselves, in which case we shall find the causes‘of moral 
evil derive their origin from prudence and duty and the most exalted public 
spiru!’’—p. 69, vol. i. 

“In all these cases* men do, or at least encourage the doing evil, that 
good may come of it, but then the good to result therefrom is supposed to 
be known, and the evil necessary for the attainment of it; upon which sup- 
position the evil cannot be called such in common propriety of speech,’’ &c. 


Perhaps this sophism may be considered as disarmed by what 
follows, viz. 


“By evil is naturally understood whatever our judgment, or rules, or moral 
senses warn us against as productive of more mischief than advantage upon 
the whole sequel of its effects; and this evil it would be highly imprudent and 
foolish to do in expectation that Providence will work out a greater unknown 
good therefrom.” —P 87, vol. ill. 





* He alludes to stratagems in war and other maneuvres of policy. 
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And a little further on, at page 89, he again says:— 


“Nor perhaps would men ever find temptation to do evil that good may 
come of it, if they were apprised what kind of good may be expected there- 
from; but it is not their own good but that of other creatures. Such ser- 
vice is not required at our hands.””—p. 90. 


And he ends the discussion with the following double aimed 
squib: 

“As far as appears among our contemporaries, they never sin upon prin- 
ciple, nor with any more distant view than indulgence of the passion that 
happens to come uppermost, unless there be some who seriously hold the meth- 
odistical doctrine, that a man must be ina state of damnation before he can 
enter a state of salvation; from which it naturally follows that he should 
make himself damnably wicked as fast as he can, that he may have the 
quicker passage into righteousness. But these gentry, having an utter de- 
testation of all human reasonings, are not likely to meddle with my specula- 
tions, so that what is offered above will be superfluous to the generality, who 
may therefore skim it over as they do most other things put into their hands, 
except ut be a lampoon or a piece of scandal.’’—p. 91. 


Our readers will remark, that it is not our object to make out 
his consistency with himself, but simply to give his own expression 
of his views, however rambling, bold, or self-contradictory. He 
was a free-thinker indeed; one page is often irreconcilable with its 
precursor, and is followed in its turn by another equally opposed to 
what precedes. What sort of methodists they were who held 
such a dogma as he mentions in our last quotation, we cannot di- 
vine. 

It is unnecessary to follow him through the successive portions 
of the work, much more to discuss at length the topics he introdu- 
ces, however interesting in themselves. Some of them belong to 
that class which have exercised the human intellect, in ages past, 
and are probably destined to furnish it employmentforages to come; 
others are now fully settled and clearly understood, while others 
still would be out of place in these pages. We cannot, however, 
omit a few more specimens of Tucker’s home-spun and unres- 
trained contemplations, which we give in the order in which we 
find them marked during our perusal of the book, and without any 
special regard to their connection with each other or with other 
subjects. On the importance of correct belief, he observes: 


“JT suppose he (the free-thinker) would laugh me to scorn, if I should 
say that faith may have an effect upon the constitution, or that my purse 
and digestion would be ever the worse whatever my opinions were; yet, 
for all that, I will venture to say, that if I should happen to believe arsenic 
was sugar it might cost me my life; orif I should use my faith in exercise, 
I might pore over metaphysics till I had brought on a jaundice, and so shor- 
ten my days by that heresy; or as this distemper i is known to render the 
sight confused and to darken the understanding, I might become a free- 
thinker.’’—p. 283, vol. 1. 
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In this homely style of illustration and gentle sarcasm much of 
the book is written. 


“The free-thinker constantly takes his notions upon an article of religion, 
from tke apprehensions of the vulgar, being unable to reach or unwilling to 
seek for any more rational construction: and employs what little penetra- 
tion he has to find absurdities in them which never occur to the vulgar.’”’— 
p- 285, vol. ii. 

His orthodoxy is often singularly manifested,—it consisted i 
a devcuut and loy al attachment to the church in the gross; and as 
an instrament for guiding and controlling the community in gen- 
eral, while he reserved to himself the right of explaining away by 
his “esoterics,” whatever he thought too hard of belief in the ar- 
ticles of the establishment. Even this shift failed him, as it rela- 
ted to future punishment; and therefore, while he shows his fear 
of the consequences of breaking in upon the common belief on 
that subject, he cannot prevail on himself even “exoterically,” to 
assent to it. 

We refer our readers for some judicious remarks on the common 
views of redemption, to pages 286 and 287, vol. iii., where the 
little ground sceptics have to triumph over the blindness of the 
vulgar, is happily exhibited. It may be necessary here to repeat 
that we do not recommend him to our orthodox readers as per- 
fectly sound in the faith, or consistent with himself: indeed, as we 
have already intimated, he affects great indiffereuce and a sort of 
philosophical equipoise between religion and impiety. At the 
first glance one is apt therefore to mistake him in some places, and 
to consider him as seriously frittering away important truths, 
when he is only reasoning with the unbeliever on his own princi- 
ples, or endeavouring to show, that without literally embracing all 
that the most religious among common believers maintain, there 
is still substantial and philosophical truth in the doctrine generally 
received, and that by the application of his distinction between 
“esoterics and exoterics,” all difficulties may be removed, and the 
two great classes of men be brought to harmonize as to the facts 
in philosophy and morals which are involved therein. 

We shall not then attempt to defend his strange mode of ex- 
plaining the doctrines of original sin, (p. 293,) and of atonement 
in the same chapter,—atonement being resolved into example. 'To 

our diligent students of divinity we recommend a look at some ex- 
cellent remarks at the foot of p. 301, vol. iii. and onward. A re- 
markable qualification of the symbolical “strait gate” is given at 
p. 306, vol. iii, On the subject of faith, which he considers at 
length, he makes some very valuable observations. “Faith,” says 
he, “must be a persuasion, rational, strong, habitual, and on an im- 
portant religious subject.” This persuasion he teaches us, may, 
nay must often commence, (as in children and the ignorant,) with- 
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out a full rational conviction; a fruit of no small importance to scof- 
fers on the one hand, and to parents and all religious instructors 
on the other. Of the value of faith he treats again, p. 326-327, 
vol. ili., and on the causes of its weakness, p. 341. Some ingeni- 
ous remarks on “fundamentals,” going to show, that what is essen- 
tial as a part of the creed to one man, is not necessarily so to 
another, may be found in page 339. Finally, we refer our read- 
ers to his “conclusion,” vol. iv. p. 493, &c. for the results, he thinks, 
he has arrived at, and for a general view of his doctrines in their 
connection. We abstain (designedly) from loading this article 
with further quotations, desirous that the book should no longer 
be so much neglected by our divines and philosophers. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention Tucker’s odd fantasy of 
the mundane soul with some other equally remarkable creations 
of his brain. It is not easy to perceive how he was led to frame 
so singular an hypothesis; and indeed, he scarcely seems to be 
always in earnest even when treating it professedly. It corres- 
ponds but little with the Anima Mundi of the ancients: the slight- 
est examination shews that he only adopted the name without 
binding himself to the adoption of the original idea. .That part 
of his work has attracted but little attention, and as we consider 
this neglect altogether just, we dismiss it without further notice. 

On no subject treated by this author, will the reader meet more 
entire disappointment than on conscience, one that surely posses- 
ses the highest importance, and is in some respects attended with 
peculiar difficulty. Tucker, indeed, is not singular in his deficien- 
cy on this point; for we do not know that any professed writer on 
morals has taught with the necessary clearness and precision 
what we consider as the truth on this fundamental topic. Dr. 
Wayland whose well-earned popularity as a writer and sermoni- 
zer, we take the greatest pleasure in witnessing, though exceed- 
ingly distinct in his conceptions and judicious in the exhibition of 
his details, does not seem to us, to have noticed the real question.* 
We regret that we cannot do him the justice to produce his own 
statement, the work not being at present within our reach. For 
this reason, we must be satisfied with some general remarks, from 
notes taken during the perusal of his book. 

This very respectable writer having it in view to compile a 
class book or text book on the subject of Moral Philosophy, has 
with great propriety avoided all elaborate discussions in the met- 
aphysical part of the science. They would have been worse 
than useless to those for whom he wrote, though the want of an 
able and thorough investigation of the abstract topics still unsettled 





* We consider Dr. Appleton as having best expressed the true doctrine 
on this important subject. See his Appendix. 
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among philosophers, will make his book less attractive to well 
read and veteran searchers after truth. Instead of throwing new 
light on these long agitated questions, he has rather sought to lay 
before the novice whatever has appeared to him sound and well 
ascertained in this important branch of study. 

His perspicuity and neatness of style do him very great credit 
in this day of puerile taste and affectation. The whole execution 
of the work is: highly respectable, and will give it currency and 
popularity in colleges and high schools. ‘The general bearing of 
his views is altogether practical, and he happily seizes the medium 
between the illiberal and the latitudinarian dogmas. In short he 
is an enlightened Christian moralist, clear, decisive, and impressive 
on all those points which respect the duties we owe to God, our 
neighbour and ourselves. 

The book is not now to be found in our book-stores; and the 
reason alleged is, that in speaking of slavery the author has giv- 
en an unfavorable view of Southern institutions. To this part of 
the work we paid special attention, and must in justice declare we 
did not discover any thing seriously objectionable. He considers 
the subject only in the abstract, and expresses himself just as we 
have heard some of our own wisest and best men in public and 
private express themselves. He studiously avoids, as far as we 
recollect, any decision of questions which it belongs only to us to 
settle, and is far from any spirit of denunciation against us, or of 
disorganizing Quixotism against our institutions. 

The Elements of Moral Philosophy, by Rev. J. Adams, is still 
on our table unread. A general view of it, with the perusal of 
one or two chapters, has excited a high degree of interest in the 
work; and we hope soon to be able to give a better account of it 
than we can do now. It is evidently a work of most industrious 
and extensive research, and its conclusions, as far as we have 
looked, bear the appearance of candid and judicious consideration. 
Whether Dr. Adams has solved the knotty questions that have so 
long puzzled the “scribes,” the “wise men,” and the “disputers of 
this world,” we are not now prepared to say. We hope and be- 
lieve he will not be found to have entangled them still more. 

There is something of dryness in the very subjects he examines. 
For this the candid reader will make due allowance. There is 
something of prolixity in his discussions, but this arises partly from 
his great care to do justice to the subjéct, and to be understood. 
His style we consider as very good; in this respect he displays 
great improvement,—most of his previous (and smaller) publica- 
tions are decidedly inferior in style. The work will establish for 
him, not perhaps an unequalled, but a very considerable and en- 
during reputation as a scholar, a philosopher and an author. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE RED RO- 
VER, &c. 


Tue march of our modern novelists is like Britannia’s upon the 
wave—of none can this be said with more propriety than of the 
author of the Pilot. He was first, successfully to introduce the sea 
novel in its present form; he first explored the deep recesses of 
nautical adventure, and brought from them the brightest gems 
with which his wreath of fame is adorned. The raciuess and no- 
velty of this new manner of writing, was a pleasurable excitement 
to the mind of the public, jaded and palled with the false sentiment 
and tiresome description of the Cruscan school. It was as the in- 
vention of a new dish to the epicure; it was the realization of the 
wish of the luxurious despot of the East. In a short time, this 
style became the vogue, the fashion of the day, and had, as such, 
many imitators; every landsman who had but once shivered and 
nauseated, as he was tossed like a plaything upon the wideheaving 
back of the tameless ocean, or who had ventured in a cockboat to 
the limits of an estuarv—deemed himself entitled and qualified to 
write a naval story. But our author is the Nereus of the Sea; for 
a time he was “facile princeps”—and if others have now in some 
degree ousted him from his sole sovereignty and ascended his 
throne, he still deserves the merit of having been the first—the 
Columbus who explored this new world of fiction. He is tvo, in 
some degree, a national writer, and ever dwells with an honest 
pride on the “ bit of striped bunting”—*the gridiron,”—as his Jast 
work entitles it. His works have not indeed -had the influence 
which the gallant Captain Marryatt ascribes to his own of remo- 
delling the Navy—nor perchance has the magic of his description 
led many of our youths to choose the sea for their profession. But 
it would be gross injustice to deny a wide influence to the writings 
of a man, whose novels have been so often reprinted in this coun- 
try and in England, and translated into the most widely extended 
language of Kurope. The charm of novelty has now passed, and 
we can judge better of his merits and his defects. 

His general character as a novelist rests upon a hollow and un- 
sound basis. When on land his unsteady gait and uncouth awk- 
wardness betray the sailor. He fails, lamentably fails, where 
many others have succeeded, in drawing the characters of every- 
day-life. With the exception of his Leather Stocking—a sailor of 
the woods—he deals roughly with his personifications. That in- 
deed is a fine exception. There was something in the manner of 
life of the hunter—solitary and _self-reliant—which assimilated to 
that of the wanderer of the ocean. On this he dwells with more 
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than usual power. But Mr. Cooper is sadly out of his element 
when he approaches a gentleman and undertakes to describe one 
of that rare species. He utterly and wholly fails in the attempt 
and it is difficult to imagine a more absolute misapprehension, un- 
less in his pourtrayal of the softer sex. This is “even in the lowest 
depth a lower deep.” From his first impersonations in the Spy, 
down to Eve Effingham, it is all the same—-his women are, thank 
heaven, drawn from no living model. Various and mutable as 
the sex has ever been, there is not, nor has there been any thing on 
earth so execrably tedious in the shape of woman. But as some 
relief to this wholesale condemnation, we must say that Nanny 
Sidley, the nurse in the present work, is far more tolerable—more 
human than any of his other delineations. There is some truth 
about he1—a good old fashioned attachment to the child she dan- 
dled on her knee which we welcome, humble though it be. A 
strong and deep feeling goes home at once to the heart, no matter 
hew homely it be or in what uncouth phraseology it is uttered. 

The plan of his present work is as yet incomplete—we have 
but the first and second acts. Such as it is, we lay it befure our 
readers. 

The Montauk, a New-York and London liner, leaves Ports- 
mouth harbour for her usual voyage, with a precious freight of 
curious commodities on board. ‘Her officers and passengers are 
the dramatis personze. She is intercepted on her departure by an 
attorney and officer, who come on board in search of a fugitive— 
in which search they are discomfited, though aided, by the ap- 
proach of a man-of-war’s cutter—in what manner the cutter is 
connected with the legal harpies, is left, along with many other 
things in the work, in mystery. The cutter is thrown off the 
course, by the skill of the captain, Mr. Truck, and for some unac- 
countable reason—her ship, the corvette Foam, makes sail to stop 
the Montauk upon her voyage. This is the purpose of the book, 
so far as we can discern—a chase across the Atlantic. The man- 
of-war being more weatherly, compels the Montauk to keep off 
before the wind, and she consequently runs off her course to the 
Southward. On this course her peculiar build enables her to out- 
sail the Foam, but whenever she atte:npts to haul up to windward, 
her persevering pursuer nears her immediately. A gale cnsues 
in the latitude of the Azores, during which the packet and corvette 
lie-to, until the former is compelled to scud—in which she is ere 
long imitated by the latter. One of the most thrilling passages 
in the book is where she passes within hail of and in fearful prox- 
imity to the liner. The Montauk is driven upon the coast of 
Africa, after losing her spars in the heavy rolling sea which suc- 
ceeds a gale; she is brought to anchor upon the coast and her in- 
defatigable captain undertakes to rig her with the spars and sails 
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of a Dane, which has bilaed upon the Desert, and whose crew 
have been made captives by the Arabs. Here there is much space 
devoted to the detail of various adventures with the “land pirates” 

—but the ship is finally made all a-taunto, and pursues her course 
to New-York where the Foam awaits her, and we learn part of 
the reasons which has caused this untiring chase. We say part— 

for the arrest of a fugitive and public defaulter is merely one of 
the motives. As to the other, we are left totally in the dark—ex- 

cept for the scanty light thrown upon the subject by the conclu- 

ding paragraphs. The characters are various in pretence, though 
partaking of a general resemblance. Henry Sandon, the defaul- 
ter above-mentioned, embarks under the name of Sir George 

Templemore, while the veritable Sir George sails in his company 
as Mr. Sharp. Paul Blunt,alias Mr. Powis, alias the Il.ord: knows 
who—for he leaves us in a cloud—is another and one of the prin- 
cipal male characters. Steadfast Dodge, Esq., editor of the Ac- 
tive Inquirer, takes up far too large a ‘portion of the work, and is 
evidently made use of merely as the means whereby Mr. Cooper 
may disgorge his long contained enmity against the directors of 
the press in this country. His experience should have taught him 
before this, that it is a Quixotic war upon wind-mills. The cari- 
cature is gross in the extreme, and unredeemed even by the 
coarsest humor. John Effingham and his cousin are introduced, 

so far as we can see, merely as mouth pieces for Mr. Cooper’s de- 
lineation of his own peculiar views of the constitution and govern- 
ment of this country—they and the others talk twaddle for pages 
upon the principles of natural right, and the origin, purposes, and 
effects of the Federal Unoin, which are not more intelligible nor 
half as entertaining, as Mr. Truck’s “categories from Vattel.” 
Eve Effingham, was undoubtedly intended as a model for the 
daughters of the country, and we will do her the justice to say 
that she is far more tolerable than any other female character of 
any pretension which Mr. Cooper has undertaken todraw. We 
gather from certain hints, that she and Mr. Paul Blunt, alias 
Powis, are devoted to the sequel of this work. which threatens us 
in the “forehead of the future.” They are in love evidently after 
Mr. Cooper’s fashion, and their mode of conducting the affair, will 
be somewhat iiovel we trust. There are papers mentioned, which 
we presume to be implicated in the denouement of the plot, but 
the work deals largely in mystery. Occasionally there are glimp- 
ses of the future Setae up like land ina fog, which may portend 
good or ill, but we fear that the author will make a less interestin 

business of it, when he fairly lands his parties. The rough old 
seaman Truck has made his farewell bow, and we grieve to part 
company with him more than with any other character, except 
perhaps the immaculate Mr. Saunders, the truest copy in the book. 
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The author, taking pattern by Bulwer, leaves us in the most at- 
tractive part of his work; we hope he will make a better sequel 
than his prototype did of Maltravers. 

The principal motive which led us to notice the book at all, in- 
dependent of the past reputation of the writer and some hankering 
after the “blue water,” was to enter our protest against the fashion 
so prevalent now with writers to vent their o 00 or discharge 
their consciences ina book, which gives you no warning by its 
title ofits contents. You do not expect in the pages of a work of 
romance, whose object should be to amuse and instruct, to meet, 
as in this, with long and vehement tirades against nations, profes- 
sions, and even persons, and the surprise is any thing but grateful. 
Mr. Cooper, for example, may deem himself an injured and ill-used 
man, may feel what bitterness he pleases against the persons from 
whom he has so often received a castigation, perhaps too severe, 
certainly not unmerited. But he has no right to cheat the public 
into being the depository of his sorrows—to deal out his splenetic 
attempts at sarcasm, and his puny wit in such intolerable doses, 
to fill sheet after sheet with the outpouring of his hoarded and 
cherished sense of wrong. Herein he is false to himself—untrue 
to his vocation; his calling is not satire, and his endeavours to be 
witty at the expense of others, recoil upon himself. Every one 
would be willing to accord to him all the praise which he deserves, 
were he content to restrain his pen within the province of his ap- 
parent aim. But such an olla-podrida, a farrago, as he seems 
determined to make of his works—an unfortunate union of the 
sailor and the controversial theologist, the novelist and the polemic 
disputant on constitutional law,—is disgusting to every reader, 
and when personal pique and bitterness mingles its ill-disguised 
wormwood with the whole, it forms a dose which every palate 
will at once reject. 

Passages of true feeling will not repay the reader for long dia- 
tribes of vulgarity—nor can his fine eye for the grand and pictur- 
esque, or his powers in description of the struggle and turmoil of 
the elements, or the worse struggle of men, fully palliate the dull 
heaviness of his commentaries upon the law of nations. 

He has yet to learn, that abstract controversy is not the most 
interesting thing on earth: that we feel only where the struggle 
and contest involves human beings. With men we acknowledge 
our sympathy involuntarily, and hence in our opinion the reason 
why naval stories have been so popular. They detail the actions 
and sufferings of men, placed in a situation which exposes them 
to many strange vicissitudes: we enter into their feelings, we joy 
as we contemplate the energy and power of human will, triumphant 
over obstacles, or sinking, if it do fail, without despair, true to the 
last. We soon learn the mariner’s feeling for his ship, and think 
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of her as endued with life and feeling; we feel pride in her suc- 
cess, sorrow at her loss. In all of us, too, there is that indiscriba- 
ble love of the strange and new, which leads us eagerly to enter 
into and willingly to believe all which comes from an unknown 
region. ‘The sea is full of adventure and excitement, and we gaze 
upon it even asanother world. We trust Mr. Cooper will recog- 
nize this feeling in his next “Tale of the Sea,” and that he will 
ee us less of general politics and private abuse, and more of the 
cean. A. 





EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY, ENTITLED 
“THE MAID OF FLORENCE.” 


Act 4TH.—Scene Ist. Bianca’s apartment. 


Branca. 
I must becalm. Fierce passions wear us out, 
Or drive us mad!—Awake, revengeful thoughts, 
Asleep, more bloody dreams infest me still. 
My eager hand grasps at the imagined knife; 
I see the traitor helpless at my feet, 
But passion’s fury still defeats itself, 
I wake too soon to deal the fatal blow. 
Thirsting for vengeance I neglect the means 
To make that vengeance mine.— 
Mine is no woman’s heart—to sit and weep 
A lover lost ; or else to seek another, 
Might well become a feeble puling girl.— 
Ha! beauty, wealth! what are ye? You but lead 
The ardent mind to nourish lofty hopes. 
And give a keener edge to disappointment. 
And are ye also powerless for revenge!— 
Where are my host of suitors, where are they, 
Who knelt and sighed and vowed themselves my slaves? 
E’en if they love me not, they love my wealth, 
And shall become the tools of my revenge! 
I will reverse the dream of alchymists, 
And turn my gold to steel!— 
Let me but live—live until that blest hour, 
When his aspiring hopes, his usurped power 
Shall crumble into dust; his traitor heart, 
More false than proud, more proud than pitiless, 
Is crushed like mine.—Then will [ ask no more!— 
Yet should he fall, and I be not the cause 
Of his just doom, revenge remains unsated.— 

| Soft music without. 
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Ha music!—How it jars upon mine ear, 
Marred by the tempest of discordant thoughts. 
Away, fond youth, forbear thy sickly strains, 
Nor nightly urge thy worse than hopeless suit. 
My thoughts are demons, and thy swelling strain 
The bitter irony, that taunts the damned!— 
No more! (Stops her ears)—Yet stay. Oh happy, happy thought, 
Thy melody would only paint thy love, 
Yet truly point the way to my revenge. 
Theresa!—Girl!—Where are you!— 
(Enter Theresa.) 
THERESA. 
Here, my lady, 

What are your commands? 

Bianca. 

Who’s that below!— 

Who thus disturbs my peace?— 

‘THERESA. 

Know you not, lady? 

Noble Bondelment nightly thus makes known 
Your beauty and his love. 


' 


Branca. 
What would he have of me? 
THERESA. 
An interview 
If you will grant him one. 
BIANca. 
Admit him then. 
THERESA. 
Admit him!—Lady, do I understand you? 
BIAnNca. 
Thou fool! obey me and admit him straight. 
Say, I for once will see him—but to show 
Why he no more must seek me.—Hence! begone. 
THERESA. 
What may this mean? Itrustshe is not mad. (Aside.) 
[Exit Theresa. 
Branca. 
Brave, noble, powerful, wealthy, and beloved 
By all the youth of Florence— 
Though little known in arms, in gentler arts 
Without a rival. His the open heart, 
The frank demeanour, and the liberal hand, 
That win the love of all. E’en formal age 
O’erlooks the lively sallies of his youth, 
And smiles in kindness on him.—Such a man, 
Roused to ambition, or the patriot’s zeal, 
May dart his fire through a thousand hearts, 
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And lead a thousand daring arms to aid 

The cause he may espouse.—Long has he sought me, 
Loves truly, and betrays, at every glance, 

The look that speaks the willing, eager slave 

Of my imperious will!—He is the tool 

Wherewith I’ll work the ruin of my foe!— 


(Enter Bondelmont and Theresa.) 


BonDELMONT. 
This happiness I scarcely dared to hope, 
And know not how to thank you.— 


Bianca. 
Girl away! [|Exut Theresa. 
Now you are here, young lord, say what you seek; 
That nightly thus you loiter in the street 
Beneath my window? 








BoNnDELMONT. 
Need I say, Bianca? 
I ask but leave to tell you of my love,— 
To pay my ardent vows where they are due,— 
To hope that time may yield to my devotion 
The object of my vows—Bianca’s love. 


Branca. 
My love!—Why should I love you? 
What have you done that may deserve my love? 
If person, manner and exterior grace, 
May challenge love, you well may hope for favour, 
But not from me. Tis not the deep drawn sigh, 
The ardent glance, the nightly serenade 
Can master my affections.— 
I must esteem, approve, before I love. 

BonDELMONT. 
And can you not esteem me?— 
Am I then so unworthy, so deceived 
By flattering friends, who tell me that I am 
What I should be, and well become my station? 

Bianca. 

Tis false, young lord; you are not what you should be.— 
Is all your pride, to be the gayest reveller? 
The height of your ambition, to be first 
In pleasure’s giddy chase? For shame, for shame! 
Kind nature formed thee to far nobler ends. 
The fault is thine, who dost pervert her gifts 
To worthless occupations. 

BonDELMONT. 

Is this my crime? 
I lead a gay, but not licentious life. 
They slander me who otherwise report me. 
40 
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BIANCA. 
A life of gayety in trifles spent, 
Thy native powers degrading.— 
Where thou dost lead, the noble youth of Florence 
Pursue in throngs the revel and the mask. 
Canst thou not lead them to a nobler game— 
The battles of their country!—Is it fear? 
Thy follower’s terrors, or their leader’s fear, 
That bar the road to glory? 
BoNnDELMONT. 
Florence now, 
Long worn with foreign and intestine war, 
Tastes of sweet peace, and shall I break her rest? 
Yet must your love be won. Point out the path, 
And think not I will shrink from aught that may 
Become a noble and a Florentine. 
Branca. 
Art thou a noble and a Florentine? 
And yet—Colonna lives—the lord of Florence! 
BoNDELMONT. 
He is podesta!—To no native hand, 
Divided as we are by feuds and factions, 
Can we entrust the power of the law, 
And hope impartial justice.—’Tis the curse 
Brought down by endless quarrels on our heads; 
Nor am I in submitting to his rule, 
The less a noble. 
BIANCA. 
Oh, willing, blinded slave,—he is your lord! 
The king of Florence!—The judicial sway, 
The public purse, the power of the sword, 
Are in his grasp;—what more can he desire? 
Let her, too late repenting, ask again 
The power she lately gave, and mark his answer! 
BoNDELMONT. 
There is a painful meaning in your fears. 
Colonna wields his new intrusted power 
With zealous spirit and a vigorous arm. 
His lofty spirit and his poundless power 
Has ever been the lust of noblest minds. 
They who would scorn tempation in the garb 
Of sensual pleasure, or the miser’s hoard, 
Oft bow before ambition’s shrine, to own 
The god of their idolatry. — 
But have you, lady, aught beyond suspicion? 
Bianca. 
Suspicion!—We suspect that we are slaves! 
But we must pause until suspicion grow 
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To fearful certainty.—Mark this, young lord; 
The very tongue that first did name Colonna 
To be podesta, on that luckless hour 

Now heaps its curses! 


BonDELMONT. 
Ha! your father then?— 


Branca. 
He will not tell you so.—But answer this: 
Does he not court the rabble, dealing out, 
With lavish art, his flattery and gold? 
Call them his friends, the worthy men of Florence, 
Whom he is proud to serve? Oh, mark you that! 
Think not that proud men stoop, unless it be 
The higher yet to rise! Say, does he not, 
With cunning industry still seek to gain 
External allies anda internal friends? 
See the accused before his proud tribunal! 
Say, is he stern in justice!—Those who die 
He fears might have opposed him. Does he yield 
To gentle mercy? He but pardons those, 
Who will become his zealous partisans. 
Think on Lamberti, with his murderous hands, 
Red‘with his victim’s blood! Yet he was spared, 
For thus his potent friends became Colonna’s. 











BoNnDELMONT. 
Lamberti should have died, if ever blood 
By blood should be repaid! 


Branca. 

Then, while we hope 
The wintry storm of war has passed away, 
The opening spring of gentle peace returning, 
Why thus the citadel of Florence held 
By hireling soldiers, and a guard in arms, 
At every gate as in a town besieged? 
Why now a thousand lances, newly raised 
In Lombardy, to re-inforce his band? 
Why courier after courier despatched 
To Milan’s hated court?— 


BonDELMONT. 
Are these things certain? 


BIAnca. 
As I live! ’tis true; 
Nay, he in subtle policy will wed 
Visconti’s daughter; and, when thus allied 
To Milan’s tyrant, soon will he become 
The tyrant here! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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EDITOR’S PORT FOLIO. 





GLANCES AT OUR POETICS NO. III. 


I> Once more kind reader! welcome to our potential presence. Sit 
without ceremony, for we are cronies now; and partake of the goods the 
gods provide us. . 

Shall we commence as did the ancients with a libation;—here then—but 
beware our ink-stand. Our first offering shall be of an effusion which has 
long lain neglected in our dusty pigeon-holes. 


“Mr. Editor,—It is believed by many a fair lassie, that if she will walk 
forth ‘au clair de la lune,’ in the company of her chosen swain, her foot- 
steps directed by the light of the new moon, and her form supported by 
the arm of her lover,—having duly invoked the queen of night, and uttered 
sincere and mutual wishes, they will be accomplished. This extremely 


simple but romantic superstition, called forth the following verses which 
&c. &c.” 


This now is pleasant—delightful—to see the fairy touches of ancient and 


beautiful superstition, thus committed in verse to immortality. Here they 
are:— 


“The new moon now rides in the clear blue sky, 
And the stars now shine in brightness; 
Come love! let us go, our wishes to try 
As a test of our uprightness. 


“She went with me to the open air, 
Gentle Luna we there invo-ked; 

We told to each other our wishes dear, 
As on the bright sky we loo-ked. 


“She wished for me, that I might be 
Renowned among the mighty, 

That all my glory and power might see 
And would judge my actions rightly. 


“My turn then came, my wishes for to make, 
And first my prayer I offered, 

That Luna would grant for my sweet girl’s sake, 
Whatsoever might be proffered. 


“I wish for you, my sweet lassie, I said, 
All happiness and pleasure, 

That you may soon to your true love be wed, 
Who will love you beyond measure. 
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“T wish that thy friends to you may be bound, 
That thy youth may resemble the spring, 
That flowers in your path may ever be found, 

And that birds for you may sing. 


“T wish that your hope the future may brighten, 
That your days may in virtue be spent, 

That memory may ne’er tend to frighten, 
And there be no cause to relent (repent. P. D.) 





“These are my wishes, fair lady, for thee, 
And I hope they will be granted, 

So whene’er again the new moon you see, 
There’s nothing by you may be wanted. 


“The lady—she laughed in her innocent glee, 
Which greatly redoubled her charms; 
She said I was born her well-wisher to be, 
And she threw herself into my arms. X. Y. Z. 
“ Sumterville.”’ 


Now that we call a “simple and romantic”’ piece of composition,—what 
say yout’ How gloriously does the lyric close:—“She threw herself into 
my arms;”—thus proving the truth of the superstition and crowning him 
with all imaginable felicity. 

There is another specimen from classic Athens; it wears the livery of the 
Academus and Parthenon, i. e. Franklin college and the Meeting house: 


“A FRAGMENT. 
“Hark! to that voice, so heavenly sweet and rich, 
How softly floats it on the evening air! 
Bringing with it a power most magical, 
That ravishes my soul, and makes it dead 
To all beside—and chains my wandering thoughts, 
And will not let them for a moment stray. 
Enchanting voice! but ah! my mind doth drink 
Madness in every tone the zephyr wafts 
Upon its wings—fires rage within my breast, 
And newly-wakened thoughts and wild start forth. 
Again the music soft upon me steals, 
And drives the phrenzy from my parched brain, 
And soothes the fever of my brow, and [ 
Am calm and happy as a dreaming child. 
How is it that my mind, obedient 
To every strain borne on the gentle wind, 
Now with emotions, mad and strong, doth burn, 
And now, again, is lost in quiet joy!— 


“The foliage moves before me—and I stand 
Trembling, lest some enchanter might appear, 

Who had been trifling with his power, and now 
Grown weary, wished to end his sport—and mine.— 
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“The foliage parts—a blushing face peeps out, 
And sparkling eyes are fondly glancing too, 

Into mine own. I know that form and face, 

So beautiful. It is my own, dear love, 

My Katherine! the veil is torn away; 

Then is my story now explained full well: 

Hers is the voice, and she the sweet enchantress. 


“F. C., Athens, (Geo.) June, 1838. JUVENIs.” 


Despite the violations of metre in the above, we recognize a playful and 
agreeable spirit in them: such as leads on to better, though scarce more 


pleasant occupation than playing at bo-peep with a pair of fine eyes. We 
expect more from Juvenis hereafter.— 


“NATIVITY. 
“There is a sacred cord that binds 
Man tothe spot that gave him birth, 
And he that roves, but seldom finds 
So dear a spot, in all the earth;— 
The sparkling gems that round him lie, 
Belong to his nativity. 


“The timid Spring, in its first bloom, 
Bedecks the lawn with leaf and flower, 
And then returning Summer soon, 
Will burst with sun and shade and shower;— 
Yet summer storms that round him roar, 
Bind him still stronger than before. 


“T sit and muse, when all alone, 
Beside the moss-grown, pebbly rill, 
The waving foliage round me thrown, 
Where bird and insect rove at will;— 
The hills around, the sky above, 
Remind me of my early love. 


“The spot where Nature gave me birth,— 
The spangled heavens, that round me shine,— 
Thou art the same my mother Earth, 
Sure I am yours, and you are mine. 
My native home! my native home! 
From thee I will not, cannot roam. 


A BackwooDsMANn.”’ 


As our correspondent thinks proper to consider himself one “of the earth, 
earthy,”’—we do not contradict his assertion; but there is evidence of other 
materials in his composition; he is touched with a Promethean fire of patri- 
otism, which boils over in verses, somewhat unequal, but plainly from the 


“‘Warm Springs.”” We hope he will recognize the necessity of sundry al- 
terations made in his manuscript.— 


“Join all fleeting things in one, 
The dew-drop trembling in the sun, 


' 
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The changeful note of the wanton breeze, 
The twinkling leaves of the sighing trees, 
The foam-bells sparkling on the wave, 
The spend-thrift’s sigh o’er miser’s grave, 
The tones of music in the air, 

The hues the evening heavens wear, 

The glorious dreams that glittering fly, 
Before the poet’s raptured eye; 

The sudden gieam, that dazzling springs, 
From the dark cloud’s wide-waving wings, 
The rocket’s light,—a maiden’s sigh,— 
The stars that redly rush from high: 

Take all these various types of change, 

In one fair form their hues arrange; 

When fancy’s made it more than human, 
Baptize the nondescript a—woman. J.” 


Oh no! this is no true picture,—it must be the splenetic out-pouring of a 
wretched bachelor, to whom, under all the types of change which the 
“semper varium et mutabile’”’ presents, no light has beamed, as with the 
truth and clearness of heaven’s own ray, revealing the depth and purity of 
true womanhood, its unchecked fountains of emotion, welling ever calmly 
up toward the object of affection, with a steadiness and force which none 
can pretend to imagine or describe, save those to whom it has been vouch- 
safed to glance into the revealed heart. We repel it as a slander upon the 
sex—a mere calumny,—and trust that our correspondent will live to sing 
his palinodia,—to cry peccavi and receive absolution. 

Come we to another; and, as fortune wills it, behold 


“LINES WRITTEN IN her SHAKSPEARE. 


“When wandering by Avon’s stream, , 
How little thought the Bard divine, 

That o’er his page an eye would beam 
So beautifully soft as thine.— 


“That Nature, in some future year, 
Would blend with all his fancy’s art, 
A form as his own Juliet’s fair, 
The softness of Miranda’s heart. 


“Ah! could he view with raptured eye, 
His own creations, thus in thee, 
And hear within thy music’s sigh, 
His Ariel’s witching melody!” 

We consider the above as one of the choicest compliments ever paid to 
any fair object of momentary badinage and adoration. ‘To be likened to 
that exquisite creation of the master-spirit,—the supremely feminine Juliet, 
with the pure and snow-like innocence and guilelessness of the daughter of 
Prospero, and as our western brethren say, a “sprinkling” of Ariel—the 
witching gossamer-winged and rainbow-clothed Ariel, is “rayther too much” 
for any modern belle in this degenerate age of waltzing and flirtation. 
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Many a league would we wend on foot, pilgrim-like, to lay our offering on 
her altar, and to gaze for one short half-hour upon her countenance, if it be 
radiant with such a character as our friend describes. 

The mass before us thins rapidly;—already the dark time-honoured hue 
of our dingy table-cover begins to peep through the scattering papers like 
patches of a ploughed field through the vanishing snows of a northern 
spring. One or two more hasty sketches, and we are done:— 


*“W hat’s loneliness? 

To be sole tenant of a rock-bound shore, 

Where but the waves in deep continuous roar, 
Upon the rough cliffs press? 
And the broad sun 

Rolls in his stately course at middle noon, 

Or pale night circles with the queenly moon, 
Is this to be alone? 
Or in the forest deep, 

Where ancient trees all silently uprear, 

Their branches by the tempest scathed and sere, 
Rocking the winds to sleep? 





“There is a deeper solitude, 
When the chained heart upon itself returns, 
And feeds, with its own life, the flame that burns 

In a forced quietude; 

When all its energy 
On outward things unspent, more fiercely glows, 
And wearies for that last and long repose 

That cannot die; 

When the soul would clasp 
That which it deems the true and only bright, 
Still fading into dark and shadowy night, 

Within its grasp. R. B. B.” 


With this, we again close our budget for the present, and bid you, most 
indulgent Reader, another farewell. 





Smons’ Oration, Fourta Juty.—If this production were not in the 
hands of most of our citizens, we should be gratified to give a wider circu- 
lation to its beauties, by copious extracts into our pages. It bears the 
stamp of reflection and research, and gives token of a mind not content with 
the mere surface of things. The illustration of the principles sought to be 
established, is gathered from the history of man and nations, from the gar- 
den down to our present era. The moving causes of the great epochs and 
all the startling revolutions in the annals of our race are philosophically ex- 
amined and discriminated. 








